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JUST TO REMIND YOU— 


Of the State Trap Shooting Tournament at 


Bradford June 11, 12 and 13. 
To protect your bird boxes from siray cats. 


To control predators, especially during the 


nesting season for game. 


To avoid running down game on the high- 


way. 


To get your friends to subscribe to the 


GAME News. 
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It’s Up to You! 


Reprinted from Field and Stream 
Editor’s Note: Game Protector Edwin W. Stucke, of Philadelphia, assisted the Biological 
Survey admirably in the apprehension of the game “bootleggers” mentioned in the 
following account of Ira M. Gabrielson, Chief of that Bureau. 


WO residents of the state of Mississippi drove furtively to a 
. nha address in the town of Addison, Illinois, not long ago. 
There they met another man by appointment. The transaction that 
followed should interest every sportsman. 

Briefly, that car, with its motor number rendered illegible, con- 
tained about two hundred live Mississippi bob-whites, These birds 
were illegally trapped, illegally transported to Illinois, and intended 
for illegal sale. Federal game-agents stepped into the picture, con- 
fisecated the birds, arrested the Mississippi “gentlemen” and charged 
them with conspiracy to violate the Federal Lacey Act, which pro- 
hibits interstate traffic in illegally taken game and fur species. Con- 
spiring to violate a Federal law is a serious charge. 


This is only one of numerous cases that have come to light in the 
efforts of the Biological Survey to stamp out the bootlegging of game 
which in numerous localities has become an organized racket. 


In this “quail racket” the kidnaped birds are sold to someone who 
wants them to restock a shooting preserve. Sometimes the pur- 


chaser has no idea that he is a party to an illegal transaction. All 
too often he does know, but buys the birds anyway because the price 
is lower than that charged by a legitimate game breeder. 


Why get so hot about it if the birds are only intended for release 
in a new locality? Turn the transaction around and see how it 
would seem if these birds were trapped on your own shooting ground 
for delivery to someone else. 

Furthermore, no game bootlegger once he gets started in his 
nefarious business is going to stop at simply filling orders for live 
birds to be delivered surreptitiously. He takes all his traps will 
bring, sells what he can alive, and delivers the remainder dead to 
some hotel, cafe or club which is engaged in the business of selling 
your game for the profit he may make. 


Along with the quail go venison, ducks, geese, grouse, woodcock, 
prairie chicken, snipe, fish and any other wild or stolen thing on 
which he can lay his hands. On the side he often deals in illegal 
furs, During the past few years scores of hotels, restaurants and 
night clubs have been convicted of the dirty business of selling our 
all-too-slender game resources in and out of season to patrons who 
were already too well fed for their own good. 


The fellow who goes out and traps or shoots the game and trans- 
ports it to the buyer usually comes from the very lowest type of 
humanity found in his community. He is often a petty thief and petty 
racketeer who will turn to anything except honest work. Bad as 
he is, the real criminals are the hotel or club proprietors who furnish 
him his market and the patron who is willing to pay an exorbitant 
price for the “distinction” of eating “forbidden fruit.’ 


There are some queer mental kinds even in otherwise good sports- 
men which make them feel a glow of satisfaction in sitting down to 
a dinner at which illicit game is served. It makes this type of man 


a “devil” of a fellow in his own eyes and gives him a perverted sense 
of satisfaction in putting one over on the wardens in this or some 
other way. These men fail to realize that every wild animal or bird 
bootlegged either in or out of season decreases the amount of game 
which will be available for legitimate sport in the future, In reality, 
every hunter or fisherman who condones this traffic is hurting not 
the enforcement officers but all sportsmen, including himself. 

This game-bootlegging system takes toll each year from every 
game resource. It not only reduces the available game supplies but 
intensifies the restrictions which must be imposed by both the 
Federal and state authorities if game species are not to disappear 
entirely. 


The Biological Survey receives many letters from sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and conservation societies offering help in wildlife con- 
servation and restoration work. Here is a place where your help 
can be immediate and practical. Tell us when you learn that game 
is being sold in your community and give us all the information 
possible. Even with such help, it is a hard, tedious and often 
dangerous job for our men to get evidence that will stand up in 
court. 

You can also help greatly by giving your patronage to law-abiding 
establishments, either when you take your wife or best girl out for 
a celebration, or when your organization holds a banquet. More 
than that, tell the proprietor of an offending establishment why 
your business is going to the other fellow. 


The small force of Biological Survey game agents are doing a 
fine job in breaking up this traffic, and in many states earnest and 
efficient enforcement men are doing splendid work along the same 
line. We learn only irregularly of the activities of the state men, 
but the reports of our own small force, organized as flying squadrons 
or engaged in lone-handed and dangerous undercover work, locating 
the base of operations of these gangs and tracing out the ramifica- 
tions of the distribution systems, give me a real thrill, 


Most of these men are young, well-educated and enthusiastic eon- 
servationists who are willing to work day and night to bring to 
justice these despoilers of our wildlife resources. From California to 
the eastern shore of Maryland and from the coastal swamps of 
Louisiana to the lakes of Minnesota they have been and stil] are on 
the trail of the game bootlegger. I’m proud of them. 

With an adequate force of such men the traffic could be utterly 
destroyed. But try as they will, work as hard as they can, they are 
too few to do the job alone. They need your help. This traffic 
directly affects the game available to every sportsman in America. 
It can be greatly reduced or possibly destroyed whenever you, as 
individuals and organizations, have the courage to place the stamp 
of economic disapproval on one of the meanest, most despicable and 
destructive rackets yet invented. 


How about it, Mr. Sportsman? It’s your move. 


IRA M. GABRIELSON 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
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New Small Game Program Launched 


Principles Which Made Pennsylvania Famous To Be Tried in Farming Regions 








Farmers Who Use Flushing Devices 
Yards Will Increase 


Pennsylvania, according to competent ob- 
servers, has done the “impossible.” She has 
demonstrated that even a heavily populated 
industrial state with ten million people may 
become a sportsmen’s paradise, if: proper 
methods are pursued. 

The foundation of that success was a well- 
planned system of refuges, surrounded by 
public hunting grounds, started thirty years 
ago, the boundaries of which refuges have 
been universally respected and observed. 
Parenthetically, it should be said that there 
are those who still doubt whether public 
hunting grounds will ever be a success, not- 
withstanding their popularity in the Key- 
stone State. 

While Pennsylvania has clearly demon- 
strated what can be accomplished with 
refuges in the forest country, she has not 
yet demonstrated whether the same prin- 
ciples can be applied successfully in the 
intensively tilled farm-game regions of the 
State. 

And if so, who shall apply them? The 
State? The landowners? The sportsmen? 
Or a combination of all three? 

These are some of the problems the Board 
of Game Commissioners proposes to tackle 
without delay, also to determine whether the 
old forest refuge system, if judiciously split 
into smaller units, will not produce still 
better results. 

The present game refuge and public hunt- 
ing grounds program, the “trail blazer” in 
this field of wildlife restoration, was started 
in 1905 on our State Forests, now containing 
1,600,000 acres. Ten years later the plan 
was extended to lands other than State For- 


By Seth Gordon 
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ests, leased for the purpose. Then in 1929 
the Game Commission began to buy lanés of 
its own. 

The game land purchase program was So 
popular that in 1927 the sportsmen asked 
the Legislature to increase the license 
from $1.25 to $2.00, and to dedicate the ad- 
ditional 75c to the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of lands for refuges and public hunt- 
ing grounds. Then the purchase of game 
lands began in earnest, and now the Com- 
mission owns over 500,000 acres of State 
Game Lands, and maintains almost 200 
game refuges with an aggregate acreage of 
133,302 acres. 

The original refuge system started with 
blocks of 2500 to 3000 acres each, but in late 
years the size of the refuges has been de- 
ereased. The big refuges have benefitted 
large game mostly, especially deer. Small 
game derived considerable benefit also, but it 


fee 


was far less noticeable. On many of the 
larger refuges small game with a _ limited 


“cruising radius’—average feeding range— 
lives within the refuges without ever coming 
out to the public hunting grounds and there- 
by benefiting the hunters. 


Naturally forest game species got the 
“lion’s share” of this larger refuge program, 
because that is the country where large 


tracts of land could be bought quickly and 
cheaply. Since all the funds available were 
being used to buy more land, little could be 
done to improve the game conditions on the 
Commission’s holdings, except by protection, 


even though many of the older refuges no 
longer provide good feeding and breeding 
grounds. 


No one should criticize the Game Com- 
mission for buying all the lands it could 


while they were so cheap, or for buying 
them in large blocks, in the forest regions, 
When it endeavored to buy suitable lands in 
the farming sections in the southeastern and 
southwestern counties the tracts available 
were small, the prices high, and too often 
the lands were not of the kind that would 
produce large annual crops of pheasants, 
rabbits, and quail. 

Several years ago the Commission deter- 
mined to give small forest game, especially 
wild turkeys, more aid in the southern part 
of the state by establishing smaller refuges, 
250 to 750 acres each. That program, still 
in its infancy, has already demonstrated 
its worth. In addition to benefitting wild 
turkeys, these small refuges have increased 
ruffed grouse, squirrels, and other forest 
species, primarily by saving ample breeding 
stock in each refuge area. 

Some years ago an auxiliary refuge pro- 
gram was agreed upon for the purpose of 
putting small refuges and public hunting 
grounds in sections remote from the primary 
or large refuges, particularly in the farm 
country. In no case was any rental paid 
for such auxiliary refuge and _ hunting 
grounds tracts. Some progress was made 
in this direction but nothing as compre- 
hensive as now needed had been anticipated 
when that law was enacted. Certain cum- 
bersome provisions must be modified at the 
first opportunity. 

While the Commission was spending most 
of its funds for State Game Lands in the 
forest country, the farm game problems, in- 
volving 75% of our licensed hunters who 
prefer to hunt small game, became increas- 
ingly troublesome. This was true especially 
in the territory within a radius of fifty to 
sixty miles from Philadelphia and _ Pitts- 
burgh, areas where the hunting populations 
are very dense and most of the farm lands 
are closely tilled. 

In those sections of Pennsylvania thou- 
sands of farms have been posted annually, 
many of them at the behest of small groups 
of hunters who desired the game thereon for 
their exclusive enjoyment. Lands open to 
public hunting, even when permission to 
hunt was sought (as all good sportsmen 
should do), were literally mobbed. The 
leisurely, peaceful sport of our ancestors al- 
most vanished. 

To retard this encroaching menace to the 
joys of the unattached sportsman, the Game 
Commission consistently refused to stock 
game on lands not open to hunting by the 
public. Some exceptions were made where 
no one, not even the owner, was allowed to 
hunt. 

This action, while it retarded the posting 
movement somewhat, was negative rather 
thun positive; and the landowners rarely did 
anything to improve the game habitat on 
their farms. Clean farming has continued 
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to kill more potential game than the hunters 
bag in the Fall. 


In the meantime the Commission enlarged 
its game farms and raised more and more 
pheasants, bobwhite quail, and other game. 
In also continued to buy thousands of cot- 
tontail rabbits from midwestern states, most 
of which had to be received during the win- 
ter months. Last year almost 50,000 young 
pheasants, 8,000 bobwhite quail, several hun- 
dred Hungarian partridges, and other game 
birds were produced on the State Game 
Farms. Over 55,000 cottontail rabbits were 
bought and _ released, shipments being 
stopped when weather conditions became too 
severe. 

In many instances the officers of the Game 
Commission have found it difficult to lo- 
eate suitable unposted lands for stocking 
the game shipped to them, and whenever a 
severe winter like the recent one descends 
upon us all shipments of rabbits must cease. 

There is considerable doubt in the minds 
of many thinking sportsmen concerning the 
yalue of imported rabbits. Many even ques- 
tion the value of game raised on the State 
Game Farms. They would prefer game 
produced in the wild. 


For five or six years past the Commis- 
sion’s agents have trapped large numbers of 
rabbits and pheasants from certain very 
favorable restricted areas in the southeast- 
ern part of the State for distribution. Last 
winter more than 5,500 of these birds and 
animals were trapped and distributed in 
that region at an average cost of less than 
85e each, a foretaste of what might be done 
on a larger scale. 
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Many sportsmen have insisted that the 
Commission raise its own rabbits for dis- 
tribution, either on game farms or by con- 
tracting with some of the 190,000 farmers to 
raise them. Other sportsmen urge that plans 
in operation elsewhere to increase the farm 
game supply be tried; still others stoutly 
demand that nothing be done which might 
encourage landowners to charge a fee for 
hunting privileges, and that the Game Com- 
mission should lease the hunting privileges 
from the farmers in the agricultural sec- 
tions far remote from forest regions. Where 
the funds shall be obtained to lease and 
manage five to eight million acres of farm 
lands they do not specify. 

But the great majority of the 600,000 li- 
censed hunters seem to be in accord on one 
thing; namely, that immediate steps be 
taken to assure better sport for the small 
game hunter, even though it be on an ex- 
perimental basis only to work out processes 
for widespread application later. 

With all these problems in mind, the Game 
Commission at a recent meeting decided 
upon the following policies and experimental 
program ; 

1. Primary Refuges: MDecentralize the 
Primary Refuge System, chiefly to benefit 
small game, so that the majority of the 
refuges will be reduced to not over 1,000 
acres, and add numerous small refuges in 
the surrounding territory containing from 
200 to 750 acres each, some of them perhaps 
is small as 100 acres. 

Where the Commission owns lands of ap- 
propriate size without refuges thereon, es- 
tablish one or more small refuges. 

Put ail refuges under a group management 
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plan, with one refuge keeper in responsible 
charge of a number of nearby refuge units. 

Develop and manage the food and cover 
supply on all refuges as necessary to carry 
a maximum stock of game, including selec- 
tive and improvement cutting work primar- 
ily to benefit game conditions. 

2. State Game Lands: Confine future 
purchases in the forest regions to lands 
needed to eliminate interior holdings; fill 
out present purchase units to a reasonable 
size, preferably not over 10,000 acres in a 
block; straighten up property lines; and to 
lands needed for wild turkeys, grouse, squir- 
rels, raccoons, and other small forest game 
species. 

Continue efforts to acquire lands in areas 
remote from extensive forest regions, es- 
pecially in the southeastern and southwest- 
ern counties. 

Develop and manage the food and cover 
supply on all state game lands, including se- 
lective and improvement cutting programs. 

3. Farm Game Refuges: Develop a farm 
game refuge experimental program, under 
the Auxiliary Refuge Law, with public hunt- 
ing grounds, by leasing lands without cost 
to the Commission in the counties of Bucks, 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware in the 
southeast, and Allegheny, Beaver, Butier 
and Washington in the southwest, on the 
following basis: 

(a) Locate blocks of contiguous lands, 
preferably around 3,000 acres, upon whici) 
numerous small refuges of two to fifty acres 
each may be established for pheasants, quail, 
rabbits, squirrels, etc., with the understand- 
ing that not over one-third of any given 

(Continued on Page 13) 


This sketch shows a typical farm scene with patches (A) and (B) of timber, brush, weed and briar growth, some of which should 


be set aside as wildlife refuges. 


Safety Zones around buildings are indicated by (C). 


More fence row growth would greatly 


increase the value of the refuges by supplying lanes of travel between the larger pieces of cover. 
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Discarded fence rails, poles, posts, etc., piled in various desir- 
able places are good hiding places for rabbits, if placed on logs 
laid crosswise so that the pile is raised about 6 inches above the 
ground. Brush piled over the rails will afford protection from 
dogs. Grape vines planted around the pile will increase the 
food supply. 





Abandoned Wagon bed Abandoned Car body 
Discarded wagon beds, auto bodies, old sheet iron and other 
worn out material can be made into good temporary retreats and 
suitable places under which to place feed for game if this 
material is placed in good locations. They should be well covered 
with brush. 
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Poles, logs, or discarded fence rails, piled as shown above and 
spaced about 5 inches apart and heavily covered with brush, 
furnish excellent hiding places for rabbits and other game. 
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Grape Vine 
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Grape arbors made in openings in the woods around which are 
planted grape vines, grape vine cuttings, bittersweet, greenbriar, 
or Virginia creeper, furnishes food and cover for wildlife after 
the arbor becomes covered. Locust posts should be used when 
available. Rough poles can be used on the sides and top. Posts 
should be about six feet long and placed in the ground two feet. 


Simple Ways in Whic 
Wildlij 


By James N. Morto 


HE Game Commission of Pennsylvania 

is doing everything within its power to 
help nature to produce a maximum annual 
crop of game and other desirable wildlife, 
but unless all those who enjoy the benefits 
of wildlife do their bit individually only 
partial success can be expected. 

Quite frequently sportsmen and others in- 
terested in wildlife ask the Game Commis- 
sion how they can help in the improvement 
of game conditions. These requests are al- 
ways welcomed, as they evidence an active 
interest in game increase rather than the 
mere hunting of it. Without such wide- 
spread group and individual interest the 
future would be hopeless, indeed. In the 
hope that they may be of some help, a few 
simple suggestions are given below, 

One of the most important things which 
individuals and organizations can do is the 
planting of food patches to grains or leg- 
umes, and the planting of shrubs and trees 
to produce permanent game food and cover. 
Information on this work has been outlined 
in Bulletin No. 11 of the Game Commission. 
Consequently it will be unnecessary to go 
into more details on that work in this 
treatise. 

What wildlife needs most of all is a 
favorable habitat, a good home. There are 
many areas in Pennsylvania which are so 
lacking in suitable game habitat that a long 
time will be required to produce this nat- 
urally. On such areas much good can be 
done quickly by little groups of sportsmen 
getting together and building dozens of tem- 
porary retreats and shelters, and by dedi- 
cating desirable areas solely to wildlife. 
Several suggestions for these are given in 
this article. 

In addition to suggestions illustrated in 
the sketches, there are many others of like 
value that can be devised. Naturally the 
locations for them are all important. They 
ean be placed in pastures, abandoned fields, 
over-grazed woodlots, and other places where 
shelter is deficient. Before building them 
consent should be obtained from the land- 
owner, which will often lead to closer co- 
operation between the sportsmen and the 
landowner. It is important wherever possi- 
ble to cover over retreats shown in the 
sketches with plenty of stones or brush as 
a protection from dogs. The more cover the 
better! 

There are also many other things which 
can be done in cooperation with farmers. 
If the farmer is properly approached he will. 
in many instances, lend his assistance which 
is conducive to more friendly feelings. A 
few suggestions for use where the help of 
the farmer can be secured are also shown 
in sketches, since that seems a more desir- 
able way to tell the story. 

Wherever possible farmers should be en- 
couraged to leave at least some brushy 
growth along fences. Untold harm is done 
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Job for Everyone 


You Can Help Improve 
Conditions 


to the cause of wildlife through the clear- 
ing, each year, of all fence lines. While 
such practices tend toward neatness, yet 
they destroy the very nesting cover which 
wild creatures must have, including the 
food plants and the vegetation on which in- 
sects are found. They also destroy much 
valuable cover along which game birds and 
animals travel to other feed. The leaving 
of brushy fence rows is sometimes frowned 
upon as poor agricultural practice, but 
there are many advantages to it. 


Ornithologists have for years pointed out 
that game birds are beneficial to agricul- 
ture in consuming weed seeds and insects. 
They have also shown where game cover 
has benefited agriculture by harboring song 
birds which serve as a check on insect pests. 
The dollars and cents value of wildlife to 
farmers in this connection is difficult to 
evaluate, but it is without question enor- 
mous. An estimate of the value of wildlife 
in destroying insects has been made by W. L. 
McAtee of the U. S. Biological Survey. This 
estimate is 22.6 cents per acre for the east- 
ern region of the United States and 13.3 
cents per acre for the western region, It 
would mean for Pennsylvania a value of 
approximately Seven Million Dollars ($7,- 
000,000). Such valuable allies certainly 
merit consideration. 


Apple trees provide a source of much food 
to all kinds of game. There are, in most 
wooded areas of the State, many wild apple 
trees, which, if pruned, would bear a crop 
of fruit. All pruned branches should be 
piled to provide cover and food for rabbits. 
Many of these apple trees, as well as grape 
vines, hawthorns, sumac, briar patches, etc., 
are often suppressed by other competitive 
growth. Wherever permission from the land- 
owner can be obtained, and where these food 
plants can be released from suppression 
without removing too much valuable tree 
growth, much good to the game food supply 
will result if the competitive growth is 
removed. The removal of some of the growth 
near these food producers lets in sunlight 
which is required for healthy growth and 
the production of good crops of fruit. 


Pennsylvania’s refuge system has worked 
wonders in the big forest areas. Now the 
next job is to make the same idea do equally 
as well in the small game country. That 
means many thousands of small refuges 
must be created and maintained. Numerous 
small game refuges can easily be set aside 
and maintained by sportsmen throughout 
their favorite hunting territory. These 
refuges need not be large. Areas of a few 
acres (2 to 10 each) in particularly de- 
Sirable locations for game birds and animals 
will save annually enough seed stock to in- 
sure a continued supply of game in the ad- 
jacent territory. These protected areas like- 
wise make favorable locations in which to 
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Two rows of stones set on side with flat ones laid crosswise 
as above, then other stones or brush piled up over the whole 
tunnel, make a desirable escape cover for rabbits. The bend 
in the tunnel prevents hunters from driving the game out by 
poking a stick in the opening. The opening should be about 4 
or 5 inches square and each section 4 or more feet long. 





Where a grape vine, bittersweet or Virginia creeper runs up 
on or near a tree of little commercial value, cut the tree, but 
not the vine, and permit the vine to form a tangle over the 
fallen top. Permission must be obtained from the landowner. 
Makes a better cover if cut in summer time when leaves are 
on and not cut entirely through the stem. 





Brush piles with supporting logs or stones underneath can be 
used to provide space for escape cover for rabbits, grouse, quail 
and ringnecks. Cuttings of grape vines, or some other vine such 
as bittersweet or Virginia creeper, set near the pile will assist 
in furnishing food. Logs should be 8 or 10 feet long and spaced 
about 4 feet apart with plenty of cross poles to prevent brush 
from sagging to the ground. Logs should not be raised more 
than about 6 inches above the ground in order that dogs cannot 
get underneath. 
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Discarded culvert pipe, hollow logs or old tile laid in a brush 
or briar thicket and covered with stones and brush is a good 
escape cover for rabbits. If sufficient brush is covered over these, 
they may be placed in old fields, pastures, etc. 
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Two logs 8 or 10 feet long laid side by side about 6” apart, 
and well covered with brush or stones, provide escape cover for 
rabbits or ringnecks, 





Stiff crooked brush, particularly oak branches, placed in small 
piles on grass sod makes very good bedding grounds for rabbits. 
It should be placed in a field or pasture with southern exposure, 
near a woodlot or briar thicket. 
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The English flushing bar consists of a light-weight pole about 
ten to twelve feet long, attached to the front end of the tongue 
of the mowing machine, and projecting over the path of the 
cutter bar. 

From this pole, in the approximate positions shown, and 8” 
to 10” apart, are suspended short wires, to the ends of which 
have been attached short lengths of old chain (old cross links 
of auto chains are excellent). The ends of the chains should 
just drag the ground so that in mowing they will sweep lightly 
over and through the grass. 

In order to prevent the inner chain from tangling in the 
horse’s feet when turning, a diagonal wire should be run from 
the middle of the pole to that chain, attaching it about half 
way down the inner wire. 

The best means of attaching the pole to the tongue of the 
mower is to make up two brackets of old strap iron, in the form 
of a right angle, with each arm about eighteen inches long. 
hese should be drilled for 3/8” bolts by which they are attached 
to the tongue. The pole may then be fastened by means of bolts 
or wired to these brackets. If it is felt that this is too compli- 
cated, the pole may be wired to the neck-yoke, but the brackets 
are easily made, and are far more preferable. 

When a nesting bird is flushed, jump the knives of the mower 
over a patch of grass around the nest. The bird will return to 
the nest. It is important that flushing devices be used while 
mowing first 30 to 50 yds. around edge of fields where majority 
of game birds nest. 
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feed during the wintertime, and in which 
stock from game farms can be placed. 


The planting of grape vine cuttings re- 
quires relatively little work and much good 
to the game food supply results. The layer- 
ing of grape vines and later removing the 
resulting small rooted plants to other loca- 
tions is easy to carry on. Transferring haw- 
thorn, small apple trees, blackberries, and 
other food producers from a place where they 
are especially plentiful to other locations 
will spread out the game food supply and 
the possibilities for cover will be increased. 
The planting of willow cuttings along stream 
banks where permission can be obtained will 
benefit both fish and game. 

Comprehensive predator campaigns in the 
interest of the conservation of wildlife, and 
in the case of crows for the protection of 
fruit and grain crops, should always be 
earried on. The losses to game, and the eggs 
and young of song and insectivorous birds, 
by crows and other predators each year is 
appalling. Any program to decrease their 
numbers assists in conserving wildlife sup- 
plies. 


The hunting of crows provides a late 
winter and early spring (especially the nest- 
ing season) sport when there is no open 
shooting season for game birds or animals. 
Prizes for the most crows and other known 
killers shot by individuals in each organ- 
ization are sure to provide an incentive for 
more activity in reducing the numbers of 
these enemies of valuable wildlife. Don’t 
overlook the abandoned house cat! 

You can also render a great service to 
wildlife by urging all dog owners to keep 
their pets from roaming at large during the 
breeding seasons for wildlife. 

Hundreds of thousands of birds are de- 
stroyed in Pennsylvania annually during 
the harvest season. Farmers, wherever pos- 
sible, should be encouraged to use flushing 
bars on mowing and harvesting machines 
to prevent losses of game birds and eggs 
during the hatching season. Patches of 
grass around the nest should be saved by 
raising the knives of the mower, and the 
birds will immediately return and hatch 
their own broods. Arrangements should also 
be made to take care of the eggs when a 
nest is mowed over or the mother bird 
crippled before being located. 
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Nesting cover patches saved around a 
tree or clump of trees and odd or unused 
corners of the farm should be encouraged 
wherever possible. Fencing them to ex- 
clude stock is especially desirable. 
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There is a decided need for these flush- 
ing devices. Their potentialities are un- 
limited, It has been estimated that if only 
one egg were saved for every acre of land 
in hay, wheat, oats, ete. over 167,000,009 
pirds would be saved annually in the United 
States. This great potential benefit far out- 
weighs any slight inconvenience or the value 
of patches of hay left standing. 

A number of different types of flushing 
bars are now in use. Illustrations of two of 
the types are shown and described. The 
English type, perfected by Dr. P. F. English, 
has proven particularly effective. 

If the supply of wildlife is to be con- 
tinued, more and more effective management 
of all land usable by it must be carried 
on. There is an ever increasing interest in 
the sport of hunting. The United States 
Senate Committee on the Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources estimates that there has 
been a 400% increase in the number of hunt- 
ers and fishermen during the decade ending 
in 1930. 

During the past ten years in Pennsyl- 
vania there has been an increase of about 
25% in the number of licensed hunters, the 
number now being double what it was in 
1918 when the resident license law became 
effective. Good roads and automobiles have 
made it easier for hunters to reach the 
fields and forests. 

Along with the above demands upon game 
for sport there has been a gradual deterior- 
ation and destruction of food and cover, 
and other factors have adversely affected 
wildlife habitats. Everyone interested in 
having Pennsylvania retain her position as 
a good game State must do his bit toward 
assisting nature to restore and maintain 
proper environmental conditions for wild- 
life in order that we do not lag behind 
in the great conservation parade. 

Here are things which you and your 
friends can do with your own hands in 
idle moments, without any large cash out- 
lays. Every organization in Pennsylvania 
should make this a part of its activities 
and carry on such a program every month 
in the year, and every year. 


Sketches by L. A. Mackey 
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Discarded wire or old bed springs laid 
on logs or stones and well covered with 
brush, are used as retreats and winter 
feeding shelters by quail, rabbits and ring- 
necks. Should be spaced about 4 feet 
apart and be 8 to 10 feet long, and raised 
about 6 inches above the ground. 
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Where unused, rough or rocky corners of fields can be located 
or where there is a ditch bank or gullied area arrangements 
may be worked out with the farmer to permit the changing 
of a fence or adding a little additional fence, to exclude these 
from domestic stock. Such areas should then be planted with 
one or two clumps of evergreens, briars and berrybearing shrubs, 
which can be transferred from other spots. 

The fencing of small plots in the farmer's woodlot or worthless 
patches out in the fields will soon grow up to briars and brush 
which will furnish food and nesting cover for wildlife. 





In cases where a swale or marshy stretch of ground is found, 
especially in ringnecked pheasant territory, permission should 
be obtained to fence it against pasturing stock. The planting 
of willow cuttings and certain shrubs which grow in moist loca- 
tions will help to improve food and cover conditions. 
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Burlap Sacks 
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The burlap sack flushing device is of simple construction, A 
light bamboo pole extends out from the neckyoke and burlap 
sacks attached as shown in the sketch. The sacks are weighted 
slightly to hold them down—cross links from old tire chains 
are good weights. The outer end is supported by a strap from 
the hames. 

When a nesting bird is flushed, jump the knives of the nower, 
leaving a patch of grass around the nest. The bird will return 
and hatch her young. 

(Additional illustrations on Page 24) 
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How the Account 
By J. Q. Creveling 





N THESE days, at some of the Sports- 

men’s gatherings, we hear a plea made 
that more should be done to induce farmers 
to increase game species on their farms and 
remove the “No Trespass” signs, if it could 
be done in some manner mutually agreeable 
to the farmers and the Sportsmen, and make 
hunting conditions better than they are now. 

Let us look at this subject for a short 
time. In Pennsylvania we have farm lands, 
and we have mountain lands and wooded 
hills, which we style forest lands; the forest 
lands are almost as great in extent as the 
farm lands. It is a peculiar state, full of 
mountains, interspersed with beautiful] fer- 
tile valleys. These mountain forests should 
not be wasted, but will be, if not cared for. 
Much game is now found on the forest lands 
as well as on the farm lands, much of this 
game being a second growth crop, Nature’s 
supply, thirty years ago and prior thereto, 
was pretty well exhausted, but there was 
still enough for brood stock. 

Protection and re-stocking, but principally 
protection, has restored the game life of this 
Commonwealth to a remarkable degree; and 
through it, from year to year, the game 
species have been considerably increased. 

A great deal of effort and much money 
have been devoted to this matter of game 
restoration. Sometimes, however, we get 
the erroneous notion that man has brought 
about all of this increase of game. Prin- 
cipally, man has, through his game laws, 
furnished protection and has _ furnished 
some artificially raised stock and a little 
feed at times; nevertheless, the game spe- 
cies, under this protective system of the 
Game Code, have themselves increased the 
numbers of their species, where increase has 
been made, For the greater part, this in- 
erease of game has been the result of an 
endurance contest between man with his gun 
and dog, on the one side, and the game birds 
and animals themselves, on the other side. 

The endurance of the game, for the most 


part, has resulted from the ability of the 
game to protect itself and live, in spite of 
all the handicaps in the contest. It has 
been principally brought about by its own 
ability to find food and shelter for itself, 
and safety when dangers arise, supple- 
mented by the ministration of the Game 
Code in certain particulars, chiefly in pro- 
tection. 

The great desideratum in the matter of in- 
creasing game is in its natural reproduction, 
after being once stocked, and on its ability 
to take care of itself, to live on the food it 
happens to find in forests and in abandoned 
fields, and in its precarious habit of glean- 
irg on the farms after harvest time and 
picking up what the farmer is unable to get. 

Generally, and quite naturally, the farmer 
would take it all, if he could get it, and 
profitably use it, but in all his careful har- 
vesting, he drops some, and that, if the 
birds are careful and wily, and able to with- 
stand dangers and troubles and enemies, 
they may get and feed upon. This provides 
them grain, or other food on the farm, but 
usually, and almost constantly, at great 
hazard to their lives. Yet, it is occasion- 
ally now witnessed, and to some extent en- 
larging, that they happen to assemble on the 
farm of a Sportsman, a real, fair-play 
sportsman, who will gladly welcome them 
to what he cannot himself get, and to what 
they can get for themselves, principally, 
and he will protect them while doing it. 

This is very acceptable and, in a sense, 
generous. Yet, we find that almost uni- 
versally, with here and there an exception 
as above noted, the food of the game is 
what they can find, take, or steal—if we 
must use the word in the raw; and if they 
are caught stealing something they most 
like and need for food and existence, which 
the farmer has planted, they are treated 
as felons and doomed to death and shot by 
the firing squad. This is particularly true 
as to the deer. Yet, we must admit that 
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Stands 


Kenneth Rohlfing, Lehighton, left, 
and Martin Martz, E. Mauch Chunk, 
right, with deer bagged near Lake 
Harmony, Carbon County. 


the practice is not vniversal, since many 
observe it in silence, though they suffer the 
game to shift for themselves. 

Take, for instance, also, the robin and the 
cedar waxwing. They are both beautiful 
birds; yet, if they are found stealing cher- 
ries from the farmer’s cherry trees, they 
are sincerely condemned, There are but 
few farmers who would not kill them, un- 
less indeed restrained by the Game Code. 
The first impulse is to treat them as felons. 
It shows that our bird life and our game 
life is a precarious life, and the attitude of 
the farmers toward them renders their 
existence attended by fear, and they must 
be very wary, alert, clever, active and sly, 
if they would live on what the farmer owns 
and can get for himself; and the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not steal” is applied 
pretty strictly to all the game _ species. 
Therefore, it seems that we have game 
largely because the game can escape and 
endure and evade its enemies, and get some 
food regardless of all the hazards. True, 
there is a growing sentiment, which ought 
to increase pretty rapidly, that it pays to 
take care of the birds, because they are, 
in the main, an asset to the farm and the 
orchard, worth real money to the farmer. 

The truth is spreading, and now the rela- 
tion of the farmer to the birds and game 
is beginning to soften some, since the farmer 
realizes it is of some benefit to him, and 


Bear killed in Potter Co, in 1925 
By E. C. Mahaffey, Mahaffey, Pa. 
Weight, 565 Ibs. In 1933 he killed 


another weighing 468 Ibs, 
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he is admonished that the laws protect 
these creatures, and he might be fined if he 
pursues his natural bent to kill them out 
of season, or on impulse, and the educa- 
tional features of certain of our people have 
prought the farmers up to some cooperation 
in saving them, meaning those who see and 
are willing to accept these benefits. Yet 
the farmer generally has not wholly learned 
to love the strangers who come upon their 
farms in the open season to shoot some of 
the game found there. 


Those who furnish the money necessary 
to do the things that game protection re- 
quires to be done, the farmer has often no 
use for; perhaps, a few of them, his close 
influentia] friends, he will tolerate or wel- 
come, or even invite, but not the general 
mass of the hunters. So he posts his lands, 
inviting these strangers, with dogs and 
guns, to remain away, stay off, “beat it,” 
and “get to h... out of here.” They don’t 
all do that, nor do half of them, and, by 
a closer calculation, perhaps not one-eighth 
of them, but that eighth is now pretty close 
to a correct estimate of those who do post 
their lands, and who hate the “foreigners.” 

Perhaps, it is too much to ever hope for, 
but, as time goes on and the people come to 
think about things with a wisdom begotton 
of both thought and experience, and the 
goodness of the game, and friendliness 
among people, I sincerely do hope, when | 
consider all the phases of wildlife, that the 
time will come when all the landowners will 
eventually come to regard the open hunting 
season in the late fall, after the crops are 
all gathered and no injury can be inflicted 
upon the soil, as a period of recreation, 
homecoming, hand _ shaking, friendliness, 
visiting, kindly greeting and mutual en- 
joyment between themselves and Sportsmen 
all participating in quest of this game. 


I do not believe that there could be any 
closer bond established or effected, or im- 
agined, between the city and town people 
and the farming population, than could, in 
this manner, be engendered through this 
open season hunting period, freely enjoyed 
by all, if we looked at it right and with 
open mind. It would foster a spirit of com- 
mon brotherhood, an interest in and mutual 
respect for each other, a bond of union, a 
love of country. 


In this matter of game, and bird life, 
and vermin control, and trapping, and boun- 
ties on noxious animals and checking of the 
numbers of birds of prey, and re-stocking 
of game and protecting the wild deer, all 
contemplated in the Game Code generally, 
there is so much of mutual benefit between 
the farmer and the Sportsman—so much, 
that I think if we sat down and carefully 
figured it out—we would find that it would 
be pretty close to a fifty-fifty proposition, 
as the account stands at the present time, 
with the farmer getting a little the best 
edge on the financial end of the accounting. 
I believe this, because the Game Code really 
aids the farmer, if we set up the account 
fairly. 


In the beginning, we call attention to the 
protection of all the beneficial insectivorous 
birds, a host of them eating millions of 
insects which prey on vegetable life, fruit 
life and tree life—pests, millions every day. 
These birds are guardians of orchards, fields 
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and woods. The protection of these valu- 
able birds is found in the Game Code, and 
nowhere else. Then next, we have the bounty 
payments on noxious pests, animals and 
birds of prey; for instance, the weasel, the 
wildcat, the grey fox, and the goshawk, 
all destructive to farmers’ interests and 
kept in check by a bounty which now ex- 
ceeds one hundred thousand dollars. a year, 
paid by the hunters under the provisions of 
the Game Code. 

Then the Game Code protects certain fur- 
bearing animals, out of which, by trapping, 
a goodly sum may be realized by the farmer 
boys in the late fall and winter, by trapping 
valuable fur animals. Through the super- 
vision of the Game Code and _ protection, 
game is increased on the farm, and more 
can be taken by the farmer, even though 
others do go in quest of it; and, finally, 
the farmers in the early winter may and do 
join with the Sportsmen in the deer woods, 
and not only spend a week in royal sport, 
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hunting season, more hunters than he would 
like to see, or care to see, and some whom 
he hates to see, if he will just remember 
that each hunter paid into the game fund 
two dollars for the privilege of hunting, 
and to provide game for stocking when the 
stock gets run down too much, and to do 
the things we have spoken about, he should 
rather rejoice to see the great interest 
created in game and the love of the sport, 

He should rejoice because of the protec- 
tion and management, which inures to his 
benefit, as I have above disclosed, and not 
be sour and disgruntled because they shoot 
some game on his farm, and in his hatred 
or covetousness proceed to post up his lands, 
arrest them for trespassing and fine them, 
or drive.them off his land, or seek to so 
control the hunting rights on his farm as to 
demand additional pay for merely accord- 
ing his neighbor and friends, and even the 
stranger within his gates, the opportunity 
and the pleasure of shooting a few birds or 





Members of O. M, Campbell Camp, Camal, Pa., and bear killed by Nelson Bassler, 
Allentown, one of the party. 


but bring home the deer, and in great 
numbers; or, if they hunt only on their own 
land, and that of their neighbor, with his 
consent, they need not pay for a license. 
Some hunt the deer and the bear not only 
on their own lards, but in the mountains, 
some on state owned lands bought by the 
hunters, who pay an annual charge to the 
municipalities in lieu of taxes, and some 
hunt on other forest lands, owned by others 
than themselves. Thus we see that it is 
really a kind of mutual benefit society. 
Now we must admit that the farmer fares 
pretty well through the ministration of the 
Game Code, and the spending of money 
contributed by the Sportsmen, and his 
spending in various ways, and if he does 
see on his farm on the first day of the 


rabbits, or quail, and missing many more, 
in the purusit of a mere recreational sport. 
He should not be disturbed by the firing of 
a gun or the barking of a dog, or cultivate 
a spirit of hatred. 

Much of this distasteful attitude toward 
the hunters could be obviated, indeed, if 
the hunters would improve in their own 
practices and courtesies, but not all of it. 
It will take some time for the growth of 
friendliness to spread out, and some thought, 
and some reflection; yet, if examined into 
without envy or malice, or hatred or selfish- 
ness, there will grow a wider cooperation 
between the farmers and the Sportsmen, 
because of a mutual benefit to all under 
the State's preservation of the game and 
protection of beneficial wildlife. 
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A® this is being written another game 
breeding season is at hand on the 
Pennsylvania State Game Farms and it 
woud seem appropriate to review at this 
time, by way of report, the several new 
operations, changes and improvements which 
have been authorized and accomplished by 


the Board of Game Commissioners in this 
particular division. 
These new activities which have been 


initiated at the farms during the past twelve 
months were designed to accomplish in- 
creased efficiency, improved maintenance, 
broader experimental activities in connection 
with such vital species as the Ruffed Grouse 
and Cottontail rabbit, and to establish, at 
minimum cost, the proper system necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Board’s 
present policy of game stocking and distribu- 
tion.. 

This policy, which calls for the rearing 
of adult pheasants at the several farms als» 
provides, at no increase in yearly expendi- 
ture, for a greater production of Hungarian 
Partridges and more adequate experimental 
operations with Ruffed Grouse propagation. 


Thousands of Pheasants Saved 

The wisdom of the Board’s policy of hold- 
ing Ringneck pheasants for Spring liberation 
was thoroughly vindicated during the past 
severe winter and the disastrous flood 
period of early spring. Thousand of birds 
were thus saved which, had they been lib- 
erated at an early age, could hardly have 
survived, 

Aside from the safety factors involved. 
the restocking of adult cock birds is designed 
materially to increase natural propagation 
in the wild state and to maintain a better 
sex ratio of and hens. Under this 
system the birds are in the field during the 


coe''s 


vital reproduction period. 
Through spring restocking the natural 


reproduction by released pheasants in the 


wild state is accomplished before the birds 
face the sportsmen’s gun. 
pheasants 
system 


Protected as they 
raised at the 
are liberated as 


law, hen 
under this 


are by 
farms 
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By Charles W. Wessell 


Pure 
Mongolian 
Pheasant 
Breeders 
obtained 
for Jordan 
and Fisher 
State Game 
Farms. 


soon as they have reached the proper degree 
of maturity. 

Efforts are being made to establish the 
same system with restocking of Bobwhite 
quail by liberation, prior to the natural re- 
production period, of increased numbers of 
adult birds. 

Another benefit derived from the adult 
bird program is that it provides for an in- 
crease in the number of day old chicks avail- 
able to meet the greatly increased demands 
from sportsmen in all parts of the State. 


Trained Personnel Advanced 


In the interest of maintaining that degree 
of efficiency already built up on the several 
farms and in strict adherence to Board 
policy. there have been no changes what- 
ever in the trained personnel at any of the 
farms. The several superintendents, their 
assistants and trained employees have not 


only been retained, but have also enjoyed 
the benefit of increased cooperation and 
assistance derived from experienced and 


efficient direction. 



























ress at the State Game Farms 


Several former per diem employees, who 
have demonstrated outstanding ability and 
skill, have recently been placed on the per- 
manent staffs of the farms, a practice which 
the Commission plans to continue, to en- 
courage part time workers to acquire in- 
creased knowledge and efficiency. 


Production Reached Peak in 1935 

The number of Ringneck pheasants and 
Bobwhite quail produced at the Fisher, Jor- 
dan and Loyalsock State Farms during the 
past year reached the highest mark in the 
history of the Game Commission. And more 
Wild Turkeys were raised and shipped from 
the State Wild Turkey Farm than ever be- 
fore. 

In addition to this more than three times 
as many Hungarian Patridges were raised 
as during the previous year and considerable 
promise and satisfaction was derived from 
a limited but improved Ruffed Grouse ex- 
periment. 

One of the most important and success- 
ful operations carried on at the farms dur- 
ing the past year was raising to maturity 
and holding for spring restocking nearly 
6700 male Ringneck pheasants. This was 
accomplished without appreciable loss 
through one of the worst winters ever ex- 
perienced. 

The covered pens necessary for holding 
this large number of birds were not avail- 
able at the several farms, These had to be 
created with wire and posts salvaged fron 
fences and pens located on abandoned fields 
and on untillable, useless ground. This 
material, of little value to the Commission 
where it was, had to be taken up, the 
posts scraped of rust and painted, and re- 
placed on fresh tillable ground at the Fisher 


and Jordan Farms. 


Aided by W.P.A. Projects 
In order to accomplish this and other im- 
provements necessary at the several farms, 
a corsiderable amount of labor was required 


and secured, at no cost to the Game Com- 





Rebuilding Washed Out Dam. 












































































‘ mission, through the Works Progress Ad- 


ministration. 

Six projects were obtained for the four 
State Farms. Two at the Fisher Farm near 
Schwenksville, two at the Jordan State 
Farm near New Castle, and one each at the 
Loyalsock Farm near Montoursville and the 
State Wild Turkey Farm in Juniata County. 

Included in the scope of the work covered 
by these projects were improvement of build- 
ings and equipment, painting, road grading 


D and building, repairs to washed out dams 
1 and bridges. construction of pheasant lay- 
% ing fields, rearing fields, and covered hold- 
ing pens, planting, flood control, and many 
J other operations of less importance. 
It was largely due to efforts put forth to- 
ward flood prevention on one of these pro- 
jects that serious damage to buildings, 
i equipment and birds was averted at the 
Loyalsock Farm, from unprecedented floods 
‘ in the Williamsport area. wee 
P Upwards of $60,000 in labor was secured fee 
4 from the Federal Government with which ; 
: to carry on these six W. P. A. projects. The 


total amount of materials and equipment 
,- eseasary im connection with thie work and W.P.A. Workers Rebuilding Road and Bridge at Fisher State Game Farm, 


contributed by the Game Commission was 





: less than $5,500. 
Adequate Experiments Established 

. The need for adequate experimental opera- 
“ tion in connection with the successful arti- ‘ r aS Se FP, 
J ficial propagation of Ruffed Grouse, Hun- : oS eee. : : 
garian Partridges, and Cottontail Rabbits foe, 
4 has been met by the acquisition of high 4 
s grade, hand-reared breeding stock and im- 
y proved equipment. : 
y Twelve pairs of hand-reared Ruffed : 
. Grouse have been added to the breeding : 
. stock at the Fisher Farm, and arrange- FI Ben 
J ments for obtaining additional hatching eggs z 

have been completed. 
8 Hand-reared cottontail rabbit breeders 
- housed in equipment of improved design 4 
° constitute an experiment of inestimable ' 
a value established at the Loyalsock Game 
° Farm. A limited number of Cottontail rab- 
° bits were reared with this improved type 
a equipment during the past year and several 
a valuable discoveries were made in feeding 
wt and housing methods. 
r One of the main purposes of this experi- 

mental work is the perfection, if possible, 

of simplified, low-cost equipment for the 
a successful raising of game in small quan- 
3, tities by the many individuals and groups 
d of sportsmen throughout the State who are 
\- showing interest in propagation, and putting 

forth progressive efforts in assisting the New Ruffed Grouse Breeding Pens. 

Game Commission with its restocking pro- 

gram. 


New Breeding Stock 
Pure Mongolian pheasants have been 
added to the breeding pens at the Jordan 
and Fisher State Farms, furnishing new 
blood and looking toward the permanent 
yearly production of this valuable species 


ft 

in satisfactory numbers, } 
The pure Mongolian pheasant, one of the : 
hardest species of Ringneck, strong of flight / : 


and equipped by nature to withstand the 
most severe weather, has established him- 
self as one of the most valuable birds for 
restocking in Pennsylvania coverts. 

Every endeavor will be made to produce 
this species in increased numbers and birds 
of constantly improved quality, 

The State Game Farms have gone steadily 
forward and every effort is being put forth 
to see that they continue to do so. 


Constructing Covered Holding Pens of 
Salvaged Material. 
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Sportsmen Buy Vast Hunting Grounds 


How the Accumulation of Seventy-five Cents from Hunting Licenses Has Been Expended 


PRORORTIONAL 
FOR 
STATE GAME LANDS AND REFUGES 


DURING THE 


JUNE 1,1930 TO MAY 31,1935 


FIVE YEAR PERIOD 








By W. Gard Conklin 


EXPENDITURES 





(A) Plasting Food € Cover O/% 


(8) Purchase of Marses, fordge,ete. 0.5% 
OC) Motor _ a Mo jind, re 
©) v foub.é Meintenénce 0.5% 


BUREAU OF REFUGES & LANDS 


Editor's Note: This article pertains to N. E Slaybaugh’s article “Spending the 
Sportsman’s Dollar’—Page 2, April Issue. 


HERE is an old saying that “money 
talks,” and another to the effect that 
“many grains of sand make a mountain.” 

These sayings or proverbs, or whatever 
they might be called, were well understood 
by the organized sportsmen when they in- 
duced the General Assembly, in 1927, to in- 
crease the Resident Hunting License to 
$2.00, earmarking the seventy-five cent in- 
crease for the acquisition of State Game 
Lands, the establishment of game refuges, 
and the maintenance of Pennsylvania’s sys- 
tem of game refuges and public hunting 
grounds. 

The small increase has been scarcely 
noticeable to the individual hunter, but the 
accumulation, which amounts to about $400,- 
000 per year, totalled $3,588,081 for the 


period of nine years. Quite a good sized 
mountain built up from the many grains of 
sand. 

And did this money “talk?” It did, and 
produced accomplishments of inestimable 
value to sportsmen and the public generally, 
not only for the present but the future as 
well. It has resulted in the outright pur- 
chase of a half million acres of good game 
territory, with funds available for 75,000 
acres additional; a great expansion of the 
system of game refuges, in both numbers 
and acreage, and a more thorough distri- 
bution throughout a large proportion of the 
State: and their development and protec- 
tion to increase game and areas on which 
to hunt it. 

The Game Commission has administered 


this special fund within the Game Fund, 
we believe, to the best possible advantage 
of the sportsmen of the State. The salaries 
and travel expenses of all personnel of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, including 
refuge keepers, were and are paid from it 
in addition to the lands purchased. 


Many buildings comprising refuge keep- 
ers’ headquarters were provided and kept 
in good repairs. These buildings are con- 
servatively valued at $174,000. 

A conservative estimate places’. the 
present value of the half million acres of 
lands purchased at $2,300,000. All costs 
incident to the purchase of lands, including 
examination of titles, conveying title to the 
Commonwealth, surveying boundary lines 
to determine their true location on the 
ground and the exact acreage of each pur- 
chase, and many maps of various kinds were 
paid from this fund. Overhead expense has 
been kept down to a minimum. 


A condensed statement of expenditures 
from this special fund covering a period of 
five years, beginning June 1, 1930 and end- 
ing May 31, 1935, with averages and per- 
centages was recently prepared and is re- 
produced on the next page under the cap- 
tion “Expenditures for State Game Lands 
and Refuges.” It will be noted that the 
actual expenditure for this five-year period 
was $2,062,513.97, or an average of $412,- 
502.79 per year. Of this a total of $1,384,- 
852.92, or an average of $276,970.58 per 
year, was for permanent investment or 
capital. This was 67.1% of the total ex- 
pended. Attention is further invited to 
the fact that $1,073,497.88, or 52.1% 
of the total expenditures, was the price 
actually paid for 296,881.1 acres of State 
Game Lands during this same five-year 
period. 

The cost of administrative overhead 
amounted to $155,396, or only 7.5% of the 
total, which is considered very low. How- 
ever, in this connection it is worth mention- 
ing that perhaps a fourth of this $155,396 
could logically have been considered per- 
manent investment and charged against the 
purchase of lands, since the director of the 
Bureau and four employes devoted much 
of their time to acquisition activities. 

In addition to the condensed statement, 
attention is invited to the graphic repre- 
sentation of expenditures for the five-year 
period, or “pie chart,” indicated above. It 
tells an interesting and instructive story of 
accomplishments made possible by many 
small donations. 

It is our hope that five years from now a 
similar statement and “pie chart” will be 
prepared for comparison with those herein 
presented. Of course, everyone realizes such 
figures and percentages will, if produced, 
be quite different. Allotments of funds for 
the purchase of lands are even now logically, 
and of necessity, being reduced to provide 
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EXPENDITURES FOR STATE GAME LANDS AND REFUGES 
THROUGH THE BUREAU OF REFUGES AND LANDS 
FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD BEGINNING JUNE 1, 1930 AND 
ENDING MAY 31, 1935 






































Total Per- 
for the Yearly centage 
Five Yeur Average of 
Classifications Period Total 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
Acquisition of State Game Lands ............ 
Title Abstracting and Deed Conveyancing . $150,244.71 $30,048.94 72 
Boundary Line Surveys ................... 117,748.82 23,549.76 5.7 
Consideration Paid for Lands .............. 1,073,497.83 214,699.57 §2.1 
Construction of New Buildings ............... 28,465.72 5,693.14 1.4 
Establishing New Refuges .............sce00- 14,895.84 2,979.17 0.7 
ie a Sn sic nce. ehie in-s Se oe CE a NO $1,884,852.92 $276,970.58 67.1 
MAINTENANCE OF PRIMARY REFUGES AND 
STATE GAME. LANDS 
Salaries for Refuge Keepers .................. $197,874.42 $39,574.89 9.6 
Travel Expenses of Refuge Keepers .......... 62,712.36 12,542.48 3.0 
Repairs and Improvements to Buildings ee 43,413.23 8,682.65 22 
Boundary Lines of Refuges and Game Lands .. 42,404.37 8,480.87 2.0 
Roads, grading, ditching, etc. (dirt) .......... 19,274.99 3,855.00 1.0 
Purchase of Horses, Forage, etc. ............. 
NE Mc os ok, beans: S BE me a areca 1,855.00 371.00 
MES Fates a nice (sas Paleo URIp NS Roa eee ans 6,066.73 1,213.35 0.5 
Grains for: game 1600S) sik i ckdiccdes ovaces 1,895.04 379.00 
Planting Food and Cover for Game ........... 1,911.32 382.26 0.1 
Equipment and Supplies ..................... 20,962.67 4,192.53 1.0 
Motor Equipment and Maintenance ........... 9,885.17 1,977.03 0.5 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes .............. 78,827.56 15,765.51 3.8 
Miscellaneous Including Legal Services ........ 
RUN IR AOOR = 6 kos aie ecaxtia danse ee hwieie wreak 1,452.38 290.48 0.9 
RN 6.6 x ka. ee ROW bw a kerma tials Beet ase 16,481.81 3,296.36 i 
ND Sos a terse 9 Sees atone ate aan $505,017.05 $101,003.41 24.5 
MAINTENANCE OF AUXILIARY REFUGES * as 
A aps'us: ar, Sera seeeaie aestata na ere ae Pe ee $17,248.00 $3,449.60 0.9 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUREAU 
NNN oo ore ints 5s bh. ome aka Ce ieee, $119,723.23 $23,944.67 5.8 
ET CRON: 5. 6.5 ss csinie waive S aieeeaumen ook 10,759.25 2,151.85 0.5 
Motor Equipment and Maintenance ........... 12,907.81 2,581.56 0.6 
Office Equipment and Maintenance ............ 
Office Supplies, Posters, Printing, ete. ...... 7,067.93 1,413.57 
RL CNETEREIOING gas, 65 sie s droe's ed inne di ehalelé-eiares 4,333.29 866.66 0.6 
Telephone and Telegraph ............cee02- 849,88 69.97 
POscege A TORBIORS oo oad icsice daaedecacia 254.61 50.92 
PRAY Gest i ecdieains Atala aaa noat eee ered $155,396.00 $31,079.20 7.5 
CAD TOP ANS «5.0 isco ccenag ean yerciowaes $2,062,513.97 $412,502.79 100.0 





* Protection against violations of law was provided largely by District Game Protectors and the expense paid 


from other 

f Feed for game is ordinarily paid from other funds. 
more funds for development, that is, to 
improve environmental conditions within 
refuges and public hunting lands to make 
them produce and support a larger game 
crop. To do this requires additional tech- 
nically trained personnel and expenditures 
for labor, tools, plants, seeds and various 
other kinds of materials, supplies and equip- 
ment. 


Then, too, it is but logical for the Com- 
mission to exert greater efforts to improve 


hunting conditions in small game territory, 
especially farm game. The need for this 
is and in fact has been recognized for many 
years, but by what practical and economical 
methods has always been a problem. Now 
this problem is being given more serious 
consideration than ever before and it is 
hoped that something worthwhile can be 
worked out. But in any event the percent- 
age of expenditures for maintenance of 
refuges and lands must be considerably 
higher than in the past. 





NEW SMALL GAME PROGRAM LAUNCHED 
(Continued from Page 3) 


block shall be devoted to refuges, the bal- 
ance to be open to public hunting. Such 
units must be kept at least two miles apart. 

(b) The refuge units on each block to be 
appropriately posted by the Commissighn, 
also the 150-yard safety zone around all oc- 
cupied dwellings and outbuildings, agents 
of the Commission to enforce the law on 
both the refuges and the safety zones. 

(c) Small refuges, wherever deemed. de- 


sirable, may be fenced with large mesh 
hog wire about five feet high to keep out 
stock and dogs, all the larger units where 
necessary to be surrounded by sufficient 
strands of wire to keep out cattle. 

(d) These small refuge areas to be 
stocked heavily as needed, food strips to be 
planted adjacent thereto, winter feeding and 
predator control to be conducted, ete. Lanid- 
owners to be encouraged to improve the 
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game habitat in the surrounding territory, 
and to be employed to trap off for distribu- 
tion elsewhere any surplus game that can be 
spared from refuge units. In some instances 
such cooperating landowners also may be 
willing to raise game under wire for the 
Commission. This plan provides several 
methods for compensating cooperating land- 
owners and their boys for aid essential to 
the success of this program. It may de- 
velop processes whereby farmers may help 
the state to raise several times the quantity 
of game that can be bought or raised on 
the state’s game farms. 

It is believed this program will offer an 
approach to Pennsylvania’s farm game prob- 
lem, but until the Commission does suffi- 
cient experimental work to test the plan no 
one can determine what its value will be. 
Should it work out satisfactorily, the plan 
can later be extended to adjacent countes 
if funds permit. 

4. Cooperative Farm Experimental Units: 
The Commission has long been urged to co- 
operate with groups of landowners to test 
the advantages and disadvantages of con- 
trolled hunting, and to determine upon the 
best farm game management processes, in- 
cluding the quantity of game that a given 
area of intermixed farm lands will produce, 
the number of hunters who can Safely be 
accommodated on a given unit, ete. 


It has been agreed to cooperate with 
groups of landowners to this end to locate 
two such experimental blocks of 2,000 to 
5,000 acres each in the southeastern counties 
in the territory lying south of Blue Ridge 
Mountain and east of the Susquehanna 
River, and two more like units in the south- 
western corner of the State, preferably in 
counties other than those in which the farm 
game refuge program above is to be 
launched. This is primarily a research or 
laboratory job, which holds great  possi- 
bilities. 

This brief outline will give the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania a glimpse into the proposed 
experimental work to be undertaken im- 
mediately by the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners. It will take time and funds to de- 
termine its value, but certainly the small 
game hunters can no longer complain that 
the Commission is ignoring their plight. 

In all of these experiments the active co- 
operation of the organized sportsmen is es- 
sential to success, especially in the counties 
where they are conducted. One of the prob- 
lems which concerns the Commission most 
is: Will the sportsmen observe the small 
refuge units in the same way as they always 
have the larger refuges? 


The Commission sincerely believes they 
will, and that when the experimental work 
has been sufficiently advanced to justify it 
the organized sportsmen and leaders of farm 
groups throughout the State can help to 
spread the same process into every farming 
section of the Keystone State. 

Pennsylvania’s future game program nust 
be well rounded. It must be sound and far 
reaching. It must give both the large game 
hunters and those who enjoy the pursuit of 
small game an even break. In its develop- 
ment we must plan for the next twenty 
years at least. 

The readers of the GAME NEws are urged 
to give the Commission their candid re- 
actions to these plans, as their suggestions 
are always appreciated. 
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Jack Miner, 
feeding a pair of Whistling Swans 
on his famous sanctuary. 










Canadian Naturalist, 


species it is very easy to see that it has 
been the work of man that has developed 
the different breeds—Leghorns, Brahmas, 
Minoreas, Plymouth Rocks, and so on— 
some of which are especially valuable as 
layers, and others as food. Our much-prized 
turkey is nothing more nor less than the 
wild turkey, domesticated and improved. 


Seventy-five years ago our Canadian north- 
west was grazed by millions of wild buffalo 
(bison). Then came the white man who, 
realizing the value of the fertile soil, es- 
tablished a park where a herd was placed 
to preserve the species from extinction, 
slaughtered the great roaming herds and, 
turning the land upside-down, made it into 
one of the largest and most valuable of 
earth’s great wheat-fields, with towns and 
cities and stately governmental buildings 
dotted here and there across its vast ex- 
panse. Remember, though, that in order to 
bring about this state of things, man had to 
“interfere with Nature” as some would call 
it. 

And speaking of wheat-fields, wheat has 
been man’s favorite food for centuries. Yet 
wheat, even as it was being grown in 
Canada in comparatively recent years, had 
certain weaknesses—it had to be planted in 
the fall and did not always survive the 
severity of the western winter; it was not 
producing as abundantly as seemed desir- 
able; it did not mature rapidly enough al- 
ways to escape the early Autumn frosts. 
Then came to our aid such men as Professor 
Charles Saunders, cerealist, of Ottawa, and 
by study, experimentation and the rigid 
selection of choice grains, developed a wheat 
that could be planted in the spring, that 
would yield several bushels more per acre 
than had been the rule previously, that 
would mature within a certain period of 
time, and that yet retained all its former 


Assisting Nature 


By JACK MINER 


URING the past year I have read a 

number of articles, both in magazines 
and newspapers, as well as many letters that 
have come to me, on the subject of “Nature’s 
Balance,” decrying actions or systems on 
the part of man which the writers described 
as “interfering with Nature,” “upsetting 
Nature’s balance,” and so on. 

To all who adopt that attitude I should 
like to put myself on record to the effect 
that, personally, I believe the so-called 
“balancing” of Nature was left entirely with 
man, and that I believe in assisting Nature 
for the benefit of humanity. God created 
everything—every thing—and then He 
created man “in His own likeness and gave 
him dominion over all;” that is, as I under- 
stand it, the power and authority to manage 
everything here on earth. 

Look, for instance, at the animal world, 
with the livestock in the farmer’s barn- 
yard as example. Did God create the Jersey 


cow, and the Holstein, ‘and the Hereford? 
No. He gave man the original stock and 


then God, through man’s instrumentality. 
developed many breeds, some for the high 


cream content of their milk, some to pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of milk, and 


some as the best beef cattle. All have been 
on the earth a long time, of course; but 
their differences are the result of man’s 
management. And, remember, man had to 
interefere with Nature to develop them. 

Much the same thing is true of the horse, 
different strains being cultivated for par- 
ticular purposes, such as the Clydesdales 
and Percherons for heavy draught work, and 
the blue-blooded descendants of original 
Arab stock for racing. 

Recently I was in some of the southern 
United States, where the character of the 
farm work to be done is too heavy for the 
common ass, yet where the climate is too 
warm to permit of the horse doing its best. 
In that part of the continent, therefore, 
man has crossed the ass with our common 
horse and produced a Least that withstands 
the heat and is also strong enough to do 
the work of tilling the soil. Yes, he has 
developed the mule. But the mule kicked 


and, so far as I know, has gone no further. 
In poultry, if you trace back the various 





qualities. We have today the Marquis and 
the Garnet and other species of spring 
wheat, developed by man. God created the 
original, the germ; but man was given— 
and has used—the power to develop, manage 
and control it. 

Or if you will consider your flower garden, 
look at the Iris. God gave to us in America 
a little, insignificant flower growing along 
the banks of streams, which we called, 
commonly, the “flag.” From it man has 
developed Irises that grow three or four 
feet in height, varied in color, and some 
giving out an exquisite fragrance. But man 
had to interfere with Nature to accomplish 
this. Or take the rose. Did God create the 
American Beauty rose? No. He gave man 
brains, and a little old wild rose which 
served as the germ, so to speak. Today, 
through the efforts of outstanding botanists, 
man has been given flowers of beauty and 
fragrance, as the Creator intended should 
le done. 

Sut let us look at another side to the 
question. At the same time that God created 


(Continued on Page 24) 





Sportsmen of Lancaster County Sowing Grain for Game Food. Other Clubs 
Throughout the State Also Are Conducting Planting Programs. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


FLOODS SAVED BEAVERS 
FEW SKUNKS TAKEN 


Trappers were able to make a fairly good 
eatch of beavers despite the recent heavy 
floods and reports from all but a few Dis- 
trict Game Protectors show that over 2000 
of these little dam builders were captured 
during the last two weeks of March. 

It is true the heavy snows and subsequent 
floods made trapping rather difficult and 
many of the dams were washed out entirely. 
However, the industrious creatures have 
started rebuilding their homes, and later 
the Commission will no doubt be called upon 
to remove some of those animals which are 


flooding roads, damming mill races and 
otherwise causing trouble. 
Unless more complete reports greatly 


swell the figures of the catch this year, the 
Board will undoubtedly be compelled to de- 
clare another open season next spring. 

The weatherman was kind also to that 
lowly, yet valuable, furbearer, the skunk, 
according to preliminary estimates _ sub- 
mitted by the field agents of the Game Com- 
mission. While the Commission extended 
the season to cover the month of March in 
order to have some of the surplus animals 
removed, trapping conditions were very un- 
favorable and few skunks were captured. 
However, it is estimated that in the low- 
lands hundreds of skunks were drowned by 
floods. 

Low prices for furs also deterred trap- 
pers from operating extensive trap lines, 
and skunks have become so abundant that 
hundreds of communities are begging for 
relief from these self-reliant fur-bearers. 

These good people have the simplest 
remedy of all right in their own hands if 
they will but use it. If they will but stop 
attracting skunks to their doors by care- 
lessness with garbage and other offal the 
invading “gas tank” carriers will quickly 
desert back porches and woodsheds for ad- 
jacent forests and fields, 

The moral is: “Take care of your refuse 
in a civilized way if you don’t want skunks 
at your kitchen doors.” 








During the Easter holidays a request came 
to the Game Commission for rabbit eggs. 
It was explained to the applicant that 
Pheasant eggs would be forwarded instead. 


DO NOT PICK UP YOUNG DEER 
OR BEARS 


Do not pick up “lost” fawns or bear cubs. 
These young creatures usually are not lost 
or deserted. Their parents are simply fright- 
ened away by someone’s approach and will 
readily return to their offspring after the 
invader leaves the vicinity. 

It is a violation of the game law to re- 
tain any protected birds or animals in cap- 
tivity, and the Game Commission maintains 
a strict policy regarding the taking home of 
very young birds or animals. Such creatures 
are rarely desirable for restocking purposes, 
even if they survive. 

The Board recognizes that in most cases 
people feel they are doing a kind act, but 
the truth of the matter is they are work- 
ing against the future welfare of the crea- 
tures themselves. 

Unless it is definitely known that the 
parents have been burned in forest fires, or 
Lilled in some other manner, do not molest 
the young of wildlife. If the parents are 
dead, however, then notify the nearest Game 
Protector and he will immediately see that 
the young are given a good home at one of 
the Commission’s numerous game refuges. 


Pied-billed Grabe in washbow] at 
Game Commission. It was found in 


an exhausted condition in a field 
near Harrisburg. 





WHAT OTHERS THINK ABOUT 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


“T think this is very fine constructive 
work, and should place your personnel prob- 
lem on a higher plane than is possible under 
some other methods.”—C. F. Thompson, Di- 
rector, Illinois Dept. of Conservation. 

“This is a matter of geniune interest to 
this Department,”—W. Osgood, Acting Sec- 
retary, Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion. 

“We will certainly look over with a great 
deal of interest your plan for a_ training 
school.’"—W. C. Adams, Director, New York 
Conservation Dept. 

“During the past two years, in the prepa- 
ration of this Department’s employees writ- 
ten examination, we have had the benefit 
of questions used by the States of Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Michigan, and 
they have proven wonderfully helpful to us. 
The material which you enclosed offers 
further suggestions.”—O. H. Johnson, Di- 
rector, South Dakota Game and Fish Com- 
mission. 

“IT was most interested to receive your 
letter of the 25th enclosing your plan of 
securing capable men for the duties of wild- 
life administration. It is certainly a very 
complete set-up, and one which I believe 
should result in much greater efficiency than 
the methods now in use in many states.”— 
R. G. Parvin, Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Denver, Colorado, 

“T have read with interest the plan you 
have inaugurated for the selection of your 
staff, and I believe it will do much to as- 
sure you of having competent men on your 
force.’”’—A. I. Peterson, Game and Fish Com- 


missioner, North Dakota. 


Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker reported that 
on March 28 he found a great horned owl's 
nest. He went home, got his gun and killed 


the owl. As he shot it a young one fell 
from the nest. It was covered with white 


down and Baker estimated that it weighed 
abcut a pound and a half. In the nest he 
found the heads of four rabbits, also the 
hind quarters of three rabbits that had been 
killed only a short time before. Under the 
nest were parts of rabbits, squirrels, chick- 
ens and some bones that he could not iden- 
tify. 
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WARNING TO MOTORISTS 


The Commission believes that automobiles 
are responsible for the death of more valu- 
able wild creatures in some sections of the 
state than the hunters. The amount of 
money necessary to replace the birds and 
animals so killed, if it could be computed on 
a logical basis, would run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. 

Drive carefully, especially through large 
game territory. Hundreds of deer have been 
killed on the highways in the northern part 
of the state, and many automobiles have 
been badly wrecked, causing death in some 
instances and injury in others to their oc- 
cupants. 

Only recently two youths were killed and 
a girl companion seriously injured when 
their car overturned as the driver swerved 
to keep from hitting a deer on the Danville- 
Elysburg highway. 

Lights are blinding to animals on the 
highways, and rabbits and other small game 
are often confused by the powerful glare 
and run down by oncoming cars. Motorists 
are urged to slow down and dim their lights 
when they see wild creatures on the high- 
ways. ———_- 

PRACTICE OF IMPROPERLY CAG- 
ING ANIMALS FROWNED UPON 

The Game Commission instructed its field 
agents to make a thorough check of all in- 
dividuals holding bears and other wild ani- 
mals and birds in captivity to determine just 
how humanely these creatures are being 
housed and fed, and whether or not the 
public is sufficiently protected from injury 
by any of them. 

There have been numerous instances where 
children have been injured, sometimes fa- 
tally, by enraged bears which have broken 
loose, their collars having been worn al- 
most to shreds by the constant pressure 
exerted on them. In many cases these ani- 
mals have not even been kept in suitable 
cages, but were tethered to poles out in the 
hot sun, an inhuman and dangerous practice, 
indeed. 

Where animals are held under ideal con- 
ditions, and where the public cannot ap- 
proach too closely to feed the creatures, 
there is comparatively little sentiment 
against their retention. On the other hand, 
poorly equipped cages without shade or pro- 
tection, and without ample provisions for 
safeguarding the public, are a menace, and 
the Game Commission does not propose to 
tolerate continuance of such practices. 

Local sentiment, as expressed by Division 
Game Supervisors who met in Harrisburg 
recently, leaves no doubt that the public is 
unalterably opposed to the improper hous- 
ing of wild creatures and will cooperate in 
putting a stop to it wherever it is abused, 





CONTROL THE CROW 

Harrisburg, Pa,—May is an excellent time 
to control the crow, and sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations should plan active campaigns to 
remove these birds in sections where they 
are too plentiful. They are a very serious 
menace to game and song birds during the 
nesting season, and for that reason should 
be hunted more assiduously than at any 
other time. Young crows in the nest demand 
a lot of food, and our valuable wildlife 
suffers greatly during that period. 

The Game Commission urges all sports- 
men’s associations to make crow control a 
definite part of their spring programs. 
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Commission Employee Offers Green Food to Small Fawn. 
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Officers Carry Exhausted Deer to Refuge Headquarters to Be 
Given Food and Shelter. 





Game Officials Apply Splint to Broken Leg of Yearling Doe, 
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Philadelphia Inquirer. 


One of the hundreds of half wild dogs killed by game 
officials, dog law enforcement officers and sportsmen 
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during the past winter. 
deer. 
FIELD NOTES 
Refuge Keeper William Lane in his 
weekly report of February 16th, states: 


“A ringnecked pheasant cock bird came into 
a Mr. Brumbaugh’s barnyard for feed. The 
bird had such a load of ice on its back that 
it staggered when waiking. 


By transferring rabbits to clean crates 
every day or two and using a fresh bedding 
of alfalfa hay and a mixed diet of apples, 
lettuce, carrots, turnips, cabbage, etc., Trav- 
eling Game Protector Robert D. Reed, of 
Berks County, managed to hold over all 
shipments which arrived during the heavy 
snow of the past winter. 


Citizens of Abington, Pa., struck upon a 
good plan to rid the community of skunks 
when they routed seven of the animals by 
the use of tear gas. 

W. F. Simrell of Hallstead, former head 
of the Bureau of Vermin Control writes: 
“While the recent flood did no particular 
damage in this section there was one amus- 
ing incident. 

“A man living on the flat land had the 
water about two feet deep in his house. 
He waded in and opened the kitchen door 
and a 3 lb. pickerel swam in—Disposition 
of same—unknown.” 

“Believe it or not” as Ripley says. 

(Continued on Page 19) 


The bold creatures killed many 


WARREN F. EATON 
1901-1936 

Warren Francis Eaton pioneered in dram- 
atizing the plight of our Hawks and Owls, 
and who hesitated not a moment in rushing 
to the aid of these persecuted species of 
wild life, will be greatly missed by conser- 
vationists the country over. The volume of 
his activity and the intensiveness of his 
energy were such that in the space of a few 
short years the impact of his thought was 
noticeable throughout the United States. 

His death, on February 16, 1936, from 
complications following an appendix opera- 
tion, was not only a tragic blow to his wife 
and small daughter but also to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and to 
the cause of conservation of wildlife. 

He took a leading part in organizing the 
Hawk and Owl Society, of which, to use a 
homely expression, he was “The works.” 
He carried on, after business hours, at his 
home in Upper Montclair, N. J., a volu- 
minous correspondence with people all over 
the United States, both those who likewise 
wish to bring about a better understanding 
of the predatory species, and those who 
publicly assert that these “vermin” are the 
worst enemies of game, 

Warren F. Eaton will live on in the minds 
and activities of all who knew him and 
loved him so much. 

4-H clubs are symbolic of Home, Heart, 
Head and Hand. 
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DEER KILLING DOGS 


Although hundreds of dogs, most of them 
unlicensed, were killed chasing deer and 
other game during the past few months, 
this menace is by no means ended, and the 
Game Commission expects to wage an un- 
relenting campaign against these killers, 
Furthermore, a warning is being given to 
all dog owners that they will be fined if 
their dogs are permitted to chase game. 

The individual, rather than the dog, is to 
blame, and if dogs are not tied up as they 
should le during the breeding season they 
are apt to follow their natural instincts and 
chase or kill many nesting game birds and 
animals. All good sportsmen obey this law 
strictly, and while there are where 
a dog is likely to slip his collar or break 
out of his kennel and play havoc before the 
owner knows about it, such instances are 
rare. 

It is not the Game Commission’s purpose 
to persecute anyone, but those who deliber- 
ately or carelessly let their dogs run at 
large at this season will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 

Such dogs should be controlled not alone 
because they are chasing game, but because 
they are liely to transmit the dread canine 
disease rabies into a community where this 
infestation is not now prevalent. All field 
officers of the Game Commission are ¢o- 
operating with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to curb this menace and to restrict it 
as much as possible. 


Cases 


FILM LIBRARY EXHAUSTED 


No more 16mm films will be available for 
distribution until August or September, 
when a complete new series will have been 
prepared. There is a limited number of 
35mm subjects for distribution to those 
who have or can secure that size projector, 
however. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


After an extensive study the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., has recommended the 
creation of an American Film Institute as a 
means of coordinating material and advanc- 
ing visual education. In connection with 
this the Council wishes to reach all persons 
owning motion pictures and allied visual and 
auditory aids to education. Space does not 
permit our going into detail relative to the 
study preliminary to this program, but full 
information may be obtained at the above 
address. 


SPECIAL LICENSES ISSUED 
The following special licenses have been 
issued from June 1, 1935 to March 31, 1936: 
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Both a police dog and a deer 
lives in the swift current on the 
Dam, Luzerne County recently. 
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EXCERPTS FROM SPEECHES OF 
PROMINENT CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS 


“More and more conservationists are be- 
ginning to talk in terms of game manage- 
ment. It is one of the youngest of the 
sciences. It is at least 25 years behind 
forestry which, so far as this country is 
concerned, became a science only during the 
present century. 

“We should no longer depend solely upon 
an attitude of self-restraint in the amount 
of fish or game we take. Scientific investi- 
gation is of greater significance than laws; 
the technician has become more important 
than the game warden.”—Lithgow Osborne, 
Conservation Commissioner of the State of 
New York. 


FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from Page 18) 
W. B. McClarin, traveling game protector, 
Ebensburg, has been named boy scout field 
commissioner of Cambria County. 





Ray McKissick, Game Protector of West- 
moreland County, reported finding seven 
squirrels beneath a nest-tree one morning, 
the tails of which were all entwined with 
twigs, etc. When he picked up one, he 
picked up the whole seven. It had rained 
during the evening, becoming colder toward 
morning, and ice formed on the animals to 
become so uncomfortable they twisted about 
until their tails became entwined. They 
upset the nest and fell to the ground where 
they were found frozen to death. 





Frank Myers, Division Game Supervisor, 
found a turkey gobler which was so caked 
with ice that it fell off a tree and froze to 
death. It got up on its roost all right, but 
it rained during the night and later sleeted 
as the weather turned to zero. 





George H. Hartman, a retired farmer and 
school teacher, has been chosen president 
of the York and Adams County Game and 
Fish Association. The club held a very en- 
thusiastic meeting in April. 


W. R. Daugherty, Mahaffey, Clearfield 
County, at the age of 8 years began to de- 
sign bird boxes and at the age of 58 he is 
still making them. He says he has a par- 
ticularly clever bird box that 4-H boys and 
girls, boy scouts, bird and nature clubs 
might be interested in. 


Lovers of ground nesting birds who have 
been contacting their rural friends urging 
them not to burn off the grass fields during 
the nesting season have been getting splen- 
did results. 


now calling crows “Black Part- 
ridges.” At a recent roast crow dinner held 
by the American Legion, Madison Hotel, 
Wisconsin, sportsmen enjoyed such a feast, 
one bird for every soldier. 


They're 


Members 


of Sportsmen’s 
tion with Banded Crows to be used 
in Crow Control Contest. 

Williamsport Grit. 
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SPORTS WRITER ILL 
(Says Deer Eat Mentholatum) 

Paul Brown, well known sports writer 
from Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has gone to 
Colorado for his health. Many sportsmen 
who know him may be interested in drop- 
ping him a line at the Winbro Apartments, 
1620 Grant Street, Denver, Colorado. 

In a letter the Editor received from him 
recently he says: 

“By the way, I encountered a most amus- 
ing and to me, unusual, fact out here. It 
is that the Colorado deer like to eat men- 
tholatum! I have a friend who left a jar 
of the stuff unopened one night up in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and the follow- 
ing morning the jar was empty. A watch 
was kept to see what would empty a second 
jar, and the deer were caught doing it. 
Did you ever hear the same thing about 
the deer in Pennsylvania?” 





NEW BOOKS AND PAPERS 

Wildlife—An Important Forest Product 
was the title of a paper prepared and read 
by James N. Morton at the recent meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Forestry Associa- 
tion. It was also published in the Journal 
of Forestry, and will appear in the June 
issue of the GAME NEWS. 

The General Wildlife Federation, a tem- 
porary organization with headquarters at 
the Investment Building, Washington, D. C., 
just released an interesting little booklet 
suggesting plans and information for us in 
the formation of county and state wildlife 
federations. 

A man lost a valuable dog and advertised 
in a newspaper, offering $500 for it, but 
upon getting no reply he called at the office. 

“I want to see the advertising manager,” 
he said. 

“He’s out,” said the office boy. 

“Well, then his Assistant.” 

‘“‘He’s out also, sir.” 

“Well, then I would 
Editor.” 

“Sorry, but he’s also out.’ 

“Great Scott,” the man said, 
body out?” 

“Yes,” said the office boy, “they are all 
out hunting your dog.” 


like to talk to the 


“is every- 


—Pearsons. 
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ORGANIZE MORE CLUBS 


Is your club active or is it dying a natural 
death? The life of any organization is 
gauged by its activities. Interest begins to 
wane when the officers cease to function. 
New ideas must be advocated and they 
should not be too antiquated. A change in 
officers sometimes stimulates an organiza- 
tion which is going stale. 


Sportsmen’s organizations must have their 
social functions, of course, but their real 
purposes are wildlife conservation, preven- 
tion of forest fires and purification of 
streams. 


Today Pennsylvania has about 750 sports- 
men’s organizations, many of them affiliated 
with the State Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, a state-wide body which is function- 
ing admirably, and of which every club 
should be a member. 


Many towns and even some cities in this 
Commonwealth are without sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations simply because of lack of in- 
terest on the part of the fishermen and 
hunters. What Pennsylvania needs is more 
sportsmen’s organizations. In union there 
is strength. 


It’s a simple matter for a locality to have 
a sportsmen’s organization. The hunters 
and fishermen of any community can be 
called together, formally organized and 
members enrolled. 


It is not implied that those who are not 
affiliated with some conservation body are 
not sportsmen, but it must be admitted that 
those who are identified with an organiza- 
tion are more familiar with game, fish and 
forestry regulations than those who are not. 

Some clubs, especially those with large 
memberships, maintain interest through 
straight trap shooting, skeet, rifle, revolver 
and archery matches. Clubs without an 
extensive membership, however, have prac- 
tically abandoned straight trap shooting and 
have taken up skeet which is more economic. 


Active clubs in Pennsylvania also feature 


their activities with annual field trials 
which attract thousands of sportsmen and 


where good fellowship is the password. At 
these gatherings men of every walk of life 
rub shoulders and a much better under- 
other and of the great 


standing of each 
out-of-doors exists. 
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Allentown Morning Call. 






In appreciation of the fifteen years of his service as secretary of the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Protective association, George Zimmerman, is awarded a gold watch 
chain, knife and crystal charm by Seth Gordon, executive secretary of the Game 


Commission. 


association. On the picture: 


The award was made by Mr. Gordon on behalf of the members of the 
Joseph Mellon, state fish warden; Milo M. Miller, 


treasurer of the association; George Zimmerman, Charles W. Wessell, chief of the 
division of propagation and state game farms; Seth Gordon, executive secretary of 
the State Game Commission; and Robert I. Plarr, president of the Lehigh County 


Fish and Game protective association. 


CLUB HOLDS BUFFALO DINNER 

A buffalo dinner attracted upwards of four 
hundred persons to a roundup of the Lan- 
caster County Game and Fish Protective 
Association recently. One of the features 
was the showing of a reel of motion pic- 
tures in which officers of the club partici- 
pated in the round-up of the buffalo on the 
estate of the late General Trexler, Lehigh 
County. The speakers were Hon. Daniel 
Schnable, member of the Fish Commission, 
Norman Wood, Game Commission, District 
Game Protector John Haverstick, Lancaster 
County, Fish Warden Horace Pyle, and Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harry Rickert, Lehigh 
County. 

The affair took place in the P. O. S. of A. 
Hall, Lancaster and the dinner, prepared 
by a group of ladies from the Y. W. C. A.., 
was most excellent. 


NEW CLUBS 
The Greenwood Fish and Game Club 
recently organized with Mr. Lloyd Johnson, 
Bells Landing, President and Walter John- 
ston, also of Bells Landing Secretary. 





Richeyville Rod and Gun Club. Harold 
Baker, Secretary, Richeyville, Pa. 
West Pike Run Sportsmen’s Association. 


Ed. Wells, Secretary, Daisytown, Pa. 





In a letter to Clarence Gottnan, of the 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., G. I. 
Crawford of Boulder, Colorado, cites a 
specific instance of the crow feasts now in 
vogue in that part of the country. He says: 
“J feel if more efforts can be exerted, show- 
ing sportsmen the crow is really good to 
eat, the problem will be solved in finding 
a method to control these birds. If all in- 
terested game lovers felt as I do about the 
crow as food, it wouldn’t be long until the 
crow menace would be under control.” 


FORM JUNIOR CLUB 


The Presque Isle Sportsman’s League’s 
plan for a junior organization has been given 
the unqualified endorsement of the Erie 
County Boy Scout organization. 

John L. Taylor, Scout Executive, in an 
interview on one of the League’s radio pro- 
grams, commended the League for its in- 
terest in the boys between the ages of 12 
and 18 years, and suggested that whole 
Scout troops be taken into the junior organ- 
ization as units. 

The League has been given permission by 
the County Commissioners of Erie County 
to use land which the county has taken for 
non-payment of taxes. These areas will be 
used for planting shrubs, trees, and food 
for game. The League also is contacting 
farmers throughout the County, seeking per- 
mission to use land which the farmers are 
not utilizing. 


OUTDOOR ETHICS CODE 
By SETH GORDON 

1. Your outdoor manners tell the world 
what you are when at home. 

2. What belongs to the public isn’t your 
own—play fair. 

3. Respect the property of rural residents 

ask before using it. 

4. Save fences, close gates and bars, go 
around planted fields. 

5. Do your shooting only where absolutely 
safe—see clearly before pulling the 
trigger. 

6. Respect the law—take enough legal 
fish and game to eat, then quit. 

7. Protect public health—keep springs and 
streams clean. 

8. Clean up your camp and don’t litter the 
highways with trash. 

9. Carelessness with fires is a 
against humanity—prevent them. 

10. Leave flowers and shrubs for others to 
enjoy—help keep outdoor America beau- 
tiful. 
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HERE AND 


LEHIGH COUNTY SPORTSMAN 

HONORED—PRESENTED GIFTS 

In recognition of his fifteenth year of 
service as secretary of the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Association, George Zimmer- 
man, Allentown, whose efforts have been 
untiring in game and fish restoration in that 
county, was presented with a gold watch 
and chain in the presence of upwards of 
seven hundred hunters and fishermen. The 
presentation address was made by Seth 
Gordon, executive secretary of the Game 
Commission. Mr. Gordon paid a _ well-de- 
served tribute to Mr. Zimmerman and out- 
lined some of the future policies of the Game 
Commission. Other speakers were Charles 
W. Wessell, chief of the Bureau of Propaga- 
tion and Game Farms, and State Fish 
Warden Joseph Mellon. 

The gathering took place at Dorney’s 
Park, and Robert L. Plarr, the president of 
the association, ably presided, 

A report of a vermin control contest was 
announced as follows: Casualties, 1053 
crows, 30 stray house cats, 23 unprotected 
hawks, 370 starlings and 14 weasels. Wil- 
liam Moyer, Macungie, was awarded the first 
prize of $25.00; Chester A. Guth, Wescoes- 
ville, second, $10.00; Michael Todd, Gutch- 
ville, third, $5.00; fourth, Joseph Gehris, 
Allentown, hunting coat; fifth, Alexander 
Scott, Allentown, pair of hunting shoes; 
sixth, Lester Rehrig, Germansville, net; 
seventh, Howard Delong, Saesgersville, rod; 
eighth, Frank Yoe, Coplay, reel. 


COMMISSIONER LAMBERTON 
GIVES ADDRESS 

Hon, Robert G. Lamberton, member of 
the Game Commission from Franklin, gave 
the principal address at Meadville on March 
25 when more than 600 members of the 
Crawford “County branch, Pennsylvania 
Sportsman’s Council, held their annual 
meeting in the State Armory. 

Fish Commissioner Charles French, of 
Ellwood City, also spoke, as did others, in- 
cluding Crawford County Game Protector 
Ward Donor and Pymatuning Refuge Keep- 
er, Burt L. Oudette. 

Emmett A. Williams, of Meadville, was 
elected President of the branch, Theodore 
Bartholomew, of Titusville, vice-President, 
John Tracy, Secretary, Charles Heckman, 
Treasurer, and Wallace Dean, Divisional 
Director, all of Meadville. 

The branch had more than 2,000 members 
during the 1935-36 fiscal year and has 1,000 
already signed up for the new year which 
began April 1. 


PROTECTION PLUS 

A defendant in Louisiana, charged with 
selling woodcock, was sentenced to 60 days 
in jail, and an additional 1-day jai] sen- 
tence was suspended. Charged with the 
same offense, 4 other men were sentenced 
to 380 days in jail. A housewife was placed 
on probation for 5 years. For selling snipe, 
a night club operator was sentenced to 30 
days in jail. Another defendant received 
the same sentence for possessing coots in 
close season. 
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ANNUAL TAKE 


The cash, or trade, value of Alaska’s wild- 
life “on the hoof’ so to speak has, after 
considerable study of the matter, been an- 
nounced by H. W. Terhune, Executive Of- 
ficer of the Alaska Game Commission, as 
being approximately $93,000,000.00. The 
take, or “Crop,” of these species over a 
long period of time averages about $3,360,- 
000.00 a year, which in turn represents an 
annual interest on the principal of about 
.03 4-7 per cent. Unlike mineral deposits 
which once exploited are gone forever, the 
fur and game furnish an annual crop upon 
which there is a complete cash “turn-over” 
every 25 or 30 years. Hence, the primary 
importance of maintaining this principal as- 
set at its highest reasonable level of abund- 
ance. 


WILLIAM “BILLY” ANNEMAN 


A splendid ovation was given to William 
Anneman by Lackawanna County sports- 
men at their annual meeting recently for 
his many years of faithful service as a 
guardian of the State’s wildlife. During the 
emergency game feeding program, he 
acted as an observer on eight airplane 
flights, picking out strategic locations for 
dropping food. The pilot said that Mr. 
Anneman was the best observer and guide 
he ever had up in a plane and that it was 
amazing the manner in which he was able 
to pick out the different swamps, ravines, 
ridges, etc. Approximately 3500 Ibs. of 
whole corn were dropped. 

Mr, Anneman is sixty-eight years old, 
having been a game protector for twenty- 
two years. He was first appointed from a 
public platform on Courthouse Square, 
Scranton, July, 1913 by Dr. Kalbfus, first 
secretary of the Board. Billy Anneman is 
one of the old warriors who helped pass 
the resident hunters’ license law in 1915. 
He organized twenty-five sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations in his section of the State, among 
them the first foreign speaking group in 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of the 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 


If sportsmen’s associations would limit 
their programs at banquets and smokers, 
and not have so much entertainment at 
one time, everybody would enjoy them- 
selves more. Crowding too much in one 
program spoils it. Save something for an- 
other day. 





The Central Conservation Club of the Cen- 
tral Junior High School in Allentown 
recently conducted, before their double as- 
sembly of over 1,500 pupils, an appropriate 
program reviewing the idealistic principles 
for which this junior organization stands. 

Prior to the showing of motion pictures 
Norman M. Wood, Game Commission lec- 
turer, presented two one year subscriptions 
to the GAME News to Thomas Masters and 
Merritt Yorgey for their outstanding feed- 
ing activities during the past winter. 





At the annual meeting of Crawford County 
Branch, Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Council, 
held in Meadville, during March, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Emmett Williams, 
President, Meadville; Theodore Bartholo- 
mew, Vice-President, Titusville; Charles 
Heckman, Treasurer; John Tracy, Secretary ; 
and Wallace Dean, Director, all of Mead- 
ville 

The Chester County Rod and Gun Club, 
headquarters at Thorndale, has started a 
financial drive to liquidate its debt on the 


grounds and buildings and many persons 
interested in game, fish and forestry activi- 
ties, in which the association has taken an 
active part for the past twenty-five years, 
have forwarded their checks. 





The Steelstown Gunning Club of Annville 
deserves much credit for the work it car- 
ried on since its organization September 
last. Aside from a fine program of winter 
feeding, the club accounted for 57 crows, 
6 stray cats, 6 weasels, 29 skunks, 10 opos- 
sums and 4 unprotected hawks. 





The Old Town Sportsmen’s Association of 
Clearfield held a very interesting meeting 
recently, at which time they decided to es- 
tablish a small bore rifle and pistol range 
and a straight trap shooting field. 





Last month the Perkiomen Valley Sports- 
men’s Association of Schwenkville, Mont- 
gomery County, held a Farmer-Sportsmen 
meeting which added further to the good- 
will enjoyed by those two groups. 

The Association is sponsoring a Vermin 
Contest which started January 1 and closes 
November 30, 1936. The contest is open to 
all Junior and Senior members in good 
standing to whom valuable prizes will be 
awarded. 


WORLD'S RECORD RIFLE TEAM 

Score 968 out of a possible 1,000, shot Jan. 8, 1936 by the Small Bore 
Rifle Team of the South Hills Sportsmen’s Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
at their new club house on Brownsville Road. This exceptional score was 
made shooting in match competition, four positions: off-hand, kneeling, 
sitting and prone Front row, left to right: Edward Gaub, C, O. Futerer, 
Art Mondsheim. Rear row, left to right: Dan Hoffman, captain, A. J. 
Huebner, Thomas Snee, Ward W. Wasson, vice president of the Association. 
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CROWS A La COLORADO 

Above is a photo showing 150 crows served at a banquet of sportsmen xt 
Boulder, Colorado. We are indebted to G. I. Crawford of Boulder for this 
unusual picture. 

How to Prepare: Pick, wash, salt and leave stand over night. Next morning 
drain and wash again. Stuff or not as you choose. Bake two to four hours 
with plenty of water, depending upon the age of the crow. A fat crow is 
usually an older bird. Crows can also be fried. 





The above is a picture of some of the superintendents and foremen of the 
United Natural Gas Company, the Sylvania Corporation, the St. Marys Natural 
Gas Company and the Ridgway Natural Gas Company, who supervise about 300 
men working daily over portions of McKean, Elk, Potter, Venango, Clarion, 
Jefferson, Forest, Mercer, Armstrong, Cameron, and Butler Counties. These 
foremen and the field men and well tenders, working under their supervision 
put on a very active winter feeding campaign, thereby saving much game, 
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HOLD LARGE FIELD TRIALS 
FOR SPRINGERS 
The Valley Forge English Springer 
Spaniel Club held a field trial recently, the 
winners of which are as follows: 
Junior Springer Stake 
1. Joseph G. Carpenter’s Rex of Rufdale. 
2. Sidney Jenkins’ Playmate. 
38. Mrs. Robert Jeffry’s Just Me Marco 
Polo of Rufdale. 
Senior Springer Stake 
Buell MHollister’s Queen’s' Fearnot 
Rouge. 
Fred Ewald’s Prince. 
Mrs. Howard Klenk’s Janice of Jump- 
ing Brook. 
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Junior Cocker Stake 
1. Mrs. Lewis’ Rufus Rastus of Sugar- 
town. 
2. Jumping Brook Kennels Jewette of 
Jumping Brook. 
Senior Cocker Stake 
1. John F. Reich’s Highbury Cock Robin. 
2. Henry L. Ferguson’s Flea of Falcon 


Hill. 
3. Robert Valentine’s Bouncing Black 
Boy. 


Fred Ewald’s Prince won the special prize 
of $50.00 for the best member puppy. 


JUNIOR WALTONIANS LAND 
CONSERVATION AWARD 

On March 24th, the Upper Darby High 
School staged a “Hobbies Show,” open to 
a varied line of exhibits from postage stamps 
to mechanical appliances—Junior Walton- 
ians saw in this show an opportunity to 
preach the doctrine of conservation, and 
arranged a display of live and mounted 
specimens of game and fish. A varied as- 
sortment of bird feeding stations and shelt- 
ers was included, together with bird-houses, 
arms, ammunition and fishing equipment. 
Placards demanding conservation, restora- 
tion, reforestation and water purification 
formed an appropriate background. A fea- 
ture placard stated “MAN ALONE IS THE 
CONTAMINATOR,” while the League’s con- 
servation platform received a conspicuous 
position, 

Members of Delaware County’s Junior 
Chapter were in attendance, dressed in out- 
door togs, emblazoned with hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. When the judges had com- 
pleted their work, the coveted blue ribbon 
hung over this exhibit, which acted as a 
constant magnet to the large crowd which 
poured into the building all evening. 

Hats off to the Delaware County’s Junior 
Waltonians, and especially to President 
Edward Watts, Vice-President Blair Ken- 
nerley and Secretary Harry Houch. These 
lads have a true grounding in conservation, 
and are destined to spread these doctrines 
among their associates. P, G. Platt. 


They ate crow and liked it at the annual 
banquet of the Lancaster County Sports- 
men’s Association held in that city recently. 
The eats committee which comprised H. E. 
Harsh, president, William Rudy, secretary, 
J. Arthur Norris, R. S. Sullenberger, Milton 
Dietrich, and Harvey Specht prepared the 
crow in all styles. At this same meeting an 
extensive food planting program was ar- 
ranged. 
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DATES SET FOR STATE SHOOT 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday, June 11th, 
12th and 13th, are the official dates set for 
the annual Pennsylvania State Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament, this year to be held over 
the Bradford, McKean County, Pa., traps. 
The committee will shortly issue the pro- 
gram. John Schroll, secretary of the state 
association. Mt. Joy, and other members of 
the committee, are now preparing for the 
gathering of clay target marksmen and some 
of the best wing shots in the world will at- 
tend the classic, which this year promises 
to be the best ever held in the history of 
the State. Charles Newcombe, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Eshleman, Lancaster, George D. Bald- 
win, West Chester, and other outstanding 
shooters are cooperating with the committee. 
Bradford folks are also planning to enter- 
tain the visitors in fine style. 


TRAP SHOOTERS ORGANIZE 

A series of four trap shooting matches 
between Chester and Delaware Counties has 
been arranged. The first shoot took place 
over the Delaware County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation traps, near Lima. Sunday after- 
noon, May 10th and a big field of clay target 
busters were out. The next meet takes 
place over the Chester County Club’s traps 
at Thorndale, Sunday afternoon, June 21st. 

The matches are for the championship 
and to say that keen interest is manifested 
is putting it mildly. The Delaware County 
boys sent out notices to their shooters ‘Beat 
the Quakers” and the Chester County marks- 
men used the slogan “Down Delaware 
County.” At each match there are two 
events of 25 clays. The program has been 
so arranged that any class shooter can par- 
ticipate and the entrance fee has been placed 
at $1.50 for each shoot. 

Those named on the committee: Chester 
County—H. M. Zook, Charles Mason, George 
D. Baldwin, Albert Penrose, George Gale, 
John Baldwin, Dr. Frank Hanna, W. C. 
Custer, William Worrall, representing West 
Chester, Coatesville, Longwood, Kennett 
Square, Oxford, Atglen, Spring City and 
Pottstown. 

Delaware County :—Gordon MacDonald, 
arosby Black, and John A. Poulson, Chester. 
Trap shooters from all the clubs in Dela- 
ware and Chester Counties have been asked 
to participate. At the end of the four shoots, 
two of the dates yet to be named, a useful 
trophy will be awarded to the team winning 
the championship. The seven high men will 
constitute the team at each shoot. 
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SHOOT SCHEDULE 

June 6th, Roxborough Gun Club, Roxboro. 

June 27th, Quaker City Gun Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

June 28th, Northeastern Trap Shooting 
Association, Seranton, Pa. 

June 28th, Boyertown Rod and Gun Clu), 
Boyertown, Pa. 

July 4th, York County Gun Club, York, 
Pa., and Roxborough Gun Club, Roxboro. 

August ist, Roxboro Gun Club, Roxboro. 

August 29th, Quaker City Gun Club, Phila- 
delphia, 

September 7th, Roxboro Gun Club, Rox- 
boro. 

September 20th, Northeastern Trap Shoot- 
ing Association, Scranton. 

September 26th, Quaker City Gun Club. 
Philadelphia. 

October 11th, South Eden Gun Club, Lor- 
ane, Reading, Pa. 

October 12th, York County Gun Club, 
York, Pa. 





The Northeastern Trap Shooting Associa- 
tion, Scranton, will start its initia] regis- 
tered shoot off with a big “bang” May 17th. 
The new grounds are near the Shultzville 
Airport. Louis J. Neiger is president of the 
newly organized club. Other shoots will be 
held June, July, August and September. 


Registered tournaments will be held over 
the Quaker City Gun Club, Philadelphia, 
and Daddy’s Play Grounds, Maytown, Pa., 
on May 30th. 


The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club. 
Laureldale, Pa., trapped many coveys of 
quail Jast winter and held them in specially 
constructed pens until weather conditions 
were suitable to release them. 


NATIONAL WATERFOWL 
REFUGE CONTEST 


Sportsmen this year have another op- 
portunity to learn how to boost local wild 
duck populations—with all the necessary 
“how to” information available for the ask- 
ing and with national recognition, cash and 
silver cup awards for their efforts. The 
More Game Birds Foundation announces 
that its National Water fowl Refuge Con- 
test, which last year resulted in starting 
237 duck refuges by sportsmen and others, 
including six in Pennsylvania, will be re- 
peated, 


Forty-four states were represented in the 
1935 contest, it was announced at the Wash- 
ington Wildlife Conference by Jay N. 
(“Ding”) Darling, who headed the Com- 
mittee of Judges. The first five place win- 
ners were awarded $500.00 in cash, silver 
cups and certificates of merit illustrated by 
“Ding.” Fifteen other refuge sponsors alsv 
received cups and certificates, and 43 addi- 
tional certificates were awarded. Similar 
prizes are offered in the 1936 contest. 


Rules of the contest, in brief, are: Notice 
of entry must be given by June 15 to qualify 
for one of the first 20 prizes. The refuge 
must be a new project started this year. 
Food, cover, decoys, upkeep, protection and 
means employed in development of the site 
figure in the final rating. Judging is based 
upon attested reports, photographs and maps 
submitted. 


To qualify for prize awards, refuges are 
required to have a permanent water area 
of not less than three acres, an acre of each 
of natural food plants and cover, three pairs 
of decoys, protection from shooting and 
predators, and permanency of at least three 
years. 


Three free booklets are offered showing 
how to start and manage a refuge. These 
and copies of the conditions and rules of 
the contest, entry blanks and other contest 
material may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing More Game Birds in America, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

Among Pennsylvania entrants in last 
year’s contest were: Floyd T. Smith, of 
Punxsutawney ; Jack Meyers, of Berea, Ohio, 
who started a refuge at Grand Valley, Pa.; 
R. J. Hawley, of Northumberland; the West 
Hamburg Fish and Game Association; P. 
Gervase, of Latrobe, and J. C. Lacey of 
Mont Clare. 


The Committee of Judges for this year’s 
contest is headed by Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 





Typical Waterfowl Refuge Project. 





GAME RESTORATION JOB FOR 
EVERYONE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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Farmers can be persuaded to set the knives of 
heir reapers high, say 8” or 9”, and the larger 
tubbles and ragweed will furnish better feeding 
over for birds seeking waste grains in the field. 
Vherever possible induce farmers to defer plowing 
r mowing weedy stubble strips near fence lines 
antil spring. Doing so will help rabbits as well 
s game birds. 
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Leaving one or more narrow unplowed strips 
across cultivated fields will provide cover which 
is essential to game birds and animals for nesting 
purposes and in traveling from one piece of cover 
to another. 
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A few rows of grain or corn on the stalk left 
uncut along the edge of a field of wheat, rye, 
corn, buckwheat, etc. near cover, furnishes food for 
wildlife. If farmers can be induced to husk a 
ronsiderable portion of their corn crop, especially 
near game cover, from the stalk instead of cutting 
all of it, the standing fodder and the few missed 
ears will furnish excellent game cover and food. 


Fence 4 





At a recent meeting of the Nature Club, 
Coatesville, Israel Berry, Cedar Knoll, who 
has made a life study of birds, condemned 
the habits of the crow, while Hayes Pfitz- 
meyer, taxidermist and bird lover, believed 
the bird was not as black as its feathers. 
Mr. Berry, a farmer, has made an extensive 
study of birds from boyhood and says the 
crow ought to be kept in restraint. 
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ASSISTING NATURE 
(Continued from Page 24) 
the little wild rose, He created also the 
weed, typical of which is the Canadian 
thistle. Still he gave to man the brains 
and the means of controlling these also, 
so that they may be restrained from pre- 
dominating the plant world. 

In your orchard are many varieties of 
fruit. Did God create the Stark-Delicious 
apple, the Northern Spy, and other varieties? 
No; He gave man the little wild crab, and 
the hawthorne, which is a miniature apple 
or germ, and from these man developed 
what we have today. Yet, according to 
some people’s statements, if you kill the 
mice that girdle these fruit trees when they 
are small, you are “interfering with, or up- 
setting, Nature’s balance.” 

If you are raising poultry, or other bird 
life, and hawks begin to destroy and live 
on the birds, and you fail to take a gun 
and shoot the hawks, then you are not us- 
ing the brains God gave you. 

If your clothing were to become infested 
with vermin or your dwelling with rodents, 
you would destroy the insects or animals 
that were troubling you. Yet (if they were 
consistent in their argument) these people 
would have to maintain that in doing so 
you were “upsetting Nature’s balance,” 
since God created all these creatures at the 
same time. Or how about the fly, carrier 
of typhoid? Do you control it or, prefer- 
ing not to disturb “Nature’s own” let it 
live? Personally, I am glad He gave man 
“dominion over all” these things. 

Indeed, one is moved to ask the question, 
What would our animal world, our farms 
and orchards and gardens—our whole world 
—be like if man had not assisted Nature? 
Yet the very minute the white man dis- 
covered this continent, came ashore, cut 
down a tree and began to develop North 
America into a garden for hundreds of 
millions of people, that man, according to 
some, disturbed the balance of Nature. 

As for me, I thank God for all He made— 
for the raw materials He gave us with 
which to work; that He endowed us with 
sufficient brains to develop those raw ma- 
terials and keep on discovering and bring- 
ing within reach of us all the blessings He 
created. To illustrate my meaning, allow 
me to quote the poem, “Making a Garden,” 
written by Ida M. Thomas: 

Man ploughs and plants and digs and weeds, 

He works with hoe and spade: 

God sends the sun and rain and air, 
And thus a garden’s made. 
He must be proud who tills the soil 
And turns the heavy sod: 
How wonderful a thing to be 
In partnership with God! 
I say, He wants all of us to be partners. 





It’s not often that we hear tell of a bird 
killing a cat—it’s usually the other way. 
In Wisconsin recently a Forest Ranger 
witnessed a Great Horned Owl swoop down 
and carry off one of the cats which lived 
at the forestry station. 

WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from Page 21) 

The Kennett Square Rod and Gun Club, 
of which the late W. B. Cochran, former 
State trap champion, was president for 
many years, held a meeting recently and 
turned over its trap houses and traps to 


MAY 


the Izaak Walton League of southern 
Chester County. The original club had 
$74.93 in the treasury and the Officers, 
Charles Mason, vice-president, William Wor- 
rall, treasurer and Walter Grace, secretary, 
and other members voted to give the money 
to the Kennett Square Welfare. The Izaak 
Walton League accepted an invitation to 
hold its shoots over the Longwood traps. 





The Quaker City and Roxboro Gun Clubs, 
near Philadelphia, are always active, winter 
and summer, and some splendid shoots have 
been held there already this year. 





Evidences of severe suffering by game 
birds and animals during the past winter 
weather are cropping up everywhere 
throughout the state. 

A farmer living near Wattsburg, in Erie 
County, told a strange story to the Presque 
Isle Sportsman’s League, 

He chopped down a beech tree on his 
farm and found, frozen stiff on one of the 
branches, a gray squirrel holding tightly 
against its breast a tiny chipmunk which 
it apparantly had protected from the cold 
as long as possible. 

The squirrel was extremely thin and ap- 
parently had no food for some time. 


BEAVER WINS IN DOUBLES 

At the annual trap shooting tournament 
held over the New York Athletic Club traps, 
in May, Joseph Heistand, the Ohio farmer, 
successfully defended the amateur trap- 
shooting championship of America, breaking 
198 x 200. Walter S. Beaver, Berwyn, Pa., 
captured the championship in the doubles. 
Heistand was runner-up. 

S. M. Crothers, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania champion in the singles, tied with P. 
Miller, 197 all. In the toss the Quaker City 
marksman captured the trophy. 

Other well known trap shooters who par- 
ticipated in the New York A. C. classics 
were: A. J. McDowell, 192; A. Mullhaupt, 
Jr., 190; D. Sweigert, 190; J. W. Eshleman, 
189; W. H. Pearson, 188; T. I. Carson, 186; 
E. Lamberston, 185; J. L. Judd, 181; 
Charles Mason, 179; L. G. Danna, 178; J. 
B. Fontain, 161; T. C. Marshall, 161, all 
Pennsylvanians. 

Messrs. Beaver, Danna and Crothers, are 
former title holders of the Grand American 
Handicap in different years. Sport writers 
had been predicting that Beaver was not 
so hot on doubles but he went out in front 
on Friday, May ist, at New York, carrying 
off the honors against one of the greatest 
target shots in the world, Joe Heistand, a 
great sportsman and a good fellow well met 
at all times. Joe was quick to congratulate 
Beaver. —_—_—_— 


TWO IN ONE 

Mark Lake, of South Montrose, while 
hunting near Elk Lake, shot a grouse and 
a rabbit with one shot. The bird, stalked 
by the hunters, came upon a rabbit sitting 
in the brush. The rabbit showed signs of 
indignation over the intrusion and straight- 
ened himself up, while the grouse dropped 
its wings, cocked its ruffs and neck feathers, 
and showed signs of attack. At this time 
the dog worked in, the grouse started to fly, 
the rabbit started to jump, and Mark shot 
simultaneously and got them both. 
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ITHIN the next two or three months, 
thousands of trim ringneck pheasants 
will have been reared at the State Game Farms. 
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EVEN THOUGH YOU MAY 
BE ABLE TO CATCH THEM 


CUB S’FAWNS 
IN THE WOODS! 


THEIR MOTHERS WILL RETURN TO CARE FOR THEM AND 
POSSESSION OF EITHER ONE RENDERS YOU LIABLE TO HEAVY FINE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS 




















HARRISBURG, PA. 
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